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Recommendations from an Expert 


Long-Term Problems of Public-School Finance 


BEARDSLEY RUML 


whe thinking about the financing 
of public education, we must plan 
not only for next year and the year 
after but for some little time to 
come. I take 1965 as a target date, 
because so much statistical work has 
been done in projecting trends to 
1965, and also because it is not so 
far ahead that it seems unrealistic 
to talk about it. Curiously, we can 
speak with more confidence about 
basic conditions for 1965 than we 
can for the nearer period, say 1956, 
—just as we can predict the tides 
with more certainty than we can the 
waves. And fortunately much of the 
heat of controversy ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the financing of public 
education disappears when we so- 
berly study the fact situation for 
which we must make our plans. 
The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools has pub- 
lished an analysis of the essential 
facts and policies that must be con- 
sidered in discussing the financing 
of the public schools. This report, 
entitled Financing Public Educa- 
tion in the Decade Ahead, was 
published in December 1954 and 
has been widely reviewed and com- 
mented on. No exception has been 
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taken to its findings. On the basis 
of this analysis, it now is possible 
and necessary to move to certain 
concrete suggestions as to policy. I 
therefore present the following 
specific recommendations. 

1. The schools should continue 
to be supported in part by revenue 
coming from the taxation of real 
property. The equity and efficiency 
of such taxes should be constantly 
improved. At the same time it 
should be clearly realized that reve- 
nues from the taxation of property 
do not and will not support public 
education on even a minimum basis 
and that the percentage of this kind 
of support will decline with the in- 
crease of national production and 
income and with the increase of ex- 
penditures for public education. 

2. The use of income or sales 
taxes for the support of public edu- 
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cation is theoretically possible at 
either the state or national level. In 
fact, however, the state level is en- 
tirely impractical. Differential sales 
or income taxes among the states 
would be required which would in- 
jure the poorer states competitively 
and would shortly force national 
uniformity, as indeed happened in 
the case of the community property 
basis for personal income tax. It is 
therefore recommended that the 
revenues needed for basic support 
of the schools be raised at the fed- 
eral level. 

3. As between the income tax 
and a federal sales tax, the sales tax 
should be rejected. The amounts re- 
quired are not large relatively. They 
can be obtained without hardship by 
a slower progression toward meas- 
ures of tax reduction, as for ex- 
ample the increasing of exemptions 
under the individual income tax. 
Fortunately the direct benefits of an 
improved program of public educa- 
tion will be enjoyed by families 
with moderate incomes, and the 
price of deferred exemption in- 
crease will by and large be dis- 
bursed in the interest of those whose 
dependents might otherwise have 
given them some measure of tax 
relief. 

4. Federal aid to public educa- 


tion should be on a per capita child: 


in public school basis, the definition 
of public school to be made by each 
particular state. One objection might 
be that the wealthier states that now 
pay the larger share of the federal 
income tax are already able to take 
care of public education on any 
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level they feel suitable. This 1 
doubt, but even if it were so, it re- 
mains true that a child in a wealth- 
ier state is also at the same time a 
child of the United States and de- 
serves equal federal support for the 
basic costs of his school system. 

5. A beginning should be made 
on a minimum basis to test out pro- 
cedures, state legislation, auditing, 
and measures required to prevent 
fraud of every kind. My suggestion, 
based on available estimates, is that 
for every child in public school $20 
per capita per annum be appro- 
priated for the last half of fiscal 
1956 and for fiscal 1957 with the 
thought that the amount would be 
increased to a level of $80 by 1965. 
The cost for fiscal 1956 would be 
not more than $367 million and for 
fiscal 1957 $764 million. 

Ten years from now, in 1965, 
assuming $80 per capita per child 
in school, and 44 million children, 
the cost would be $3.5 billion. This 
amount for 1965, although im- 
portant in terms of today’s figures, 
must be judged against 1965 gross 
national product of $525 billion, 
and federal revenues that will then 
be available even at reduced rates of 
taxation. 

6. The per capita aid to the states 
should be on a lump sum noncon- 
ditional basis, the states deciding 
questions of purpose and allocation. 
Among other current issues that 
would disappear is the question of 
financing school buildings, since the 
per capita amounts would be more 
than adequate to take care of inter- 
est and amortization of state and 
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local bonds for school building pur- 
poses—if this priority should be so 
determined by the individual states 
themselves. 

7. The amount of federal support 
of public education here recom- 
mended, although substantial, will 
still leave the states and local com- 
munities a heavy school burden, 
both now and in the years to come. 
More dollars must be found at 
home and better educational meth- 
ods must be locally introduced. Fed- 
eral appropriations will provide a 
foundation, but the educational 
structure will continue to be in de- 
sign and in substance largely the 
product of local interest and local 
support. 

8. There is plenty of time for ac- 
tion at both the federal and state 
level to get the money flowing by 
January 1, 1956. The mere fact that 
state legislatures may not be in ses- 
sion is irrelevant, since if the matter 
is considered of sufficient impor- 
tance locally, a special session of a 
state legislature for this purpose can 
be called. 

School administrators, on their 
part, will still have their old respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the public 
funds put at their disposal are eff- 
ciently used. 

At the present time, on the sur- 
face, the record is not good. To one 
of a cynical turn of mind, present 
reporting is so inadequate as to 
cause suspicion of affirmative con- 
cealment. Let me mention two areas 
that give me pause. 

1. There is no adequate measure- 
ment of results currently achieved 
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in the basic educational subjects. I 
know and you know that standard 
tests for the basic subjects are easily 
prepared and could be cheaply ad- 
ministered. The results should be 
not tests of the children, but tests 
of school systems, of school princi- 
pals, of school teachers, and of 
teaching methods. 

2. There are no current com- 
parative cost figures on different ele- 
ments of the public-school budget. 
As a result there is no knowledge 
of relative efficiency, no incentive 
to experimentation or to invest- 
ment in cost reducing procedures or 
teaching aids. The department 
stores of this country (through their 
own Controllers Congress) use com- 
parative figures vigorously to tighten 
procedures, to check waste, to stim- 
ulate inventiveness, and indeed, to 
eliminate executive personnel that 
consistently falls behind. There 
should be similar current reporting 
for the public schools to assure the 
taxpayers that their taxes are ac- 
cepted by school administrators in 
trust and with an informed respon- 
sibility for efficient performance on 
which they are willing to give a 
prompt and regular public account- 
ing. 

It is always education and the 
learning process that we have at 
heart. Our purpose is the improve- 
ment of the individual mind, and 
all our efforts succeed or fail in 
terms of this single test. We use 
statistics and dollars to guide us, 
but the educational program itself 
must be looked to for its contribu- 
tion to educated citizenship. * 





A First-Hand Report 


Education in the U.S.S.R. 


JOHN L. KINLocH 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


+ URING the three weeks we 
were guests of the Soviet Society 
for Development of Cultural Rela- 
tions, we were given every oppor- 
tunity to investigate all the social 
and cultural activities of the U.S.S.R. 
which we asked to examine, and to 
go wherever we wished to go. We 
investigated many sides of cultural 
life, and we visited a technical (or 
apprentice) school, a senior secon- 
dary school, a collective farm school, 
Moscow New University, Thilsi 
(Tiflis) University, and we saw sev- 
eral kindergarten and nursery 
schools, a music school for “‘in- 
fant prodigies,” and a display by 
children of the circus school. We 
also visited a children’s and a Trade 
Union Palace of Culture. 

The secondary school we visited 
in Leningrad was not one of the 
11,000 fine new secondary schools 
built in the Union during the past 
four years. The building was not 
impressive, and appeared to me to 
have been one of the schools of 
Czarist days, enlarged. But if the 
building was not impressive, the 
educational equipment and visual 
aids to learning were of a high 
order, and the meeting with the 
headmaster was an inspiring experi- 
ence for any educationist. He gave 
the impression of being enthusiastic, 
but both critical and fearlessly in- 
dependent. He clearly enjoyed his 
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Reported from The Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal, XXXVIII (June 10, 
1955), 389-90; (June 17, 1955), 





work, and was not afraid to express 
his opinions. 

The school medical service forms 
an integral and important part of 
the school system, with special 
rooms for a full-time doctor and 
nurse in all large schools. Their 
whole work is to watch over and 
improve the health of the school. 
Children are medically examined 
before taking part in serious school 
games. The children whom we saw 
in both Russia and Georgia looked 
very healthy. 

In the school we visited was a 
broadcasting studio with tape re- 
corder, and I understand this is 
common equipment. From this room 
the headmaster can broadcast to any 
or every room in the school. Talks 
are broadcast frequently on conduct, 
citizenship, and world affairs. The 
broadcasting system is also used to 
give 10 minutes’ musical drill every 
morning to freshen up the boys in 
their own classroom before lessons 
begin at nine o'clock. 

The science laboratories interested 
me. We saw one set up for an ex- 
amination. A _ different electrical 
apparatus was set up on each of 
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the desks. Evidently the examination 
was largely individual, in distinc- 
tion to the dead uniformity of in- 
struction which we have presup- 
posed. The mechanical equipment 
in the demonstration lecture room 
was very good, allowing the teacher 
to control from his own desk the 
blinds and screens in the room as 
well as the projectors for sound 
and film without interruptions or 
delays. 

The school we visited had a read- 
ing room and a library of 20,000 
books, mostly donated by pupils on 
leaving. Teachers in Moscow, at 
least, are not prevented from get- 
ting news from the west, for at the 
university we saw that the depart- 
mental reading rooms were well 
stocked with periodicals and maga- 
zines of western Europe. 

A forenoon’s work in the school 
we visited is very much on the lines 
of schools in Scotland, but there is 
this difference; the same subjects, 
the same textbooks, and the same 
timetable are being followed 
throughout the whole U.S.S.R., with 
the exception that each of the 40 or 
more nations is taught in its own 
language from these textbooks 
translated into its own language. 
This universal scheme is perhaps 
for western educationists the most 
controversial issue in Soviet educa- 
tion. Is it an attempt to Russianize 
the other nations of the U.S.S.R.? 
Is it an attempt to steam-roller out 
national cultures and reduce all to a 
dead totalitarian level? 

What is our headmaster’s answer ? 
He believes the system is justified 
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by the position in which the Soviet 
Union finds itself today, and besides 
it is far from the whole story. He 
explained that the scheme of uni- 
formity is applied only to the basic 
subjects of education, that text- 
books are revised every three years, 
and that supplementary textbooks 
may be used. 

He pointed out that this basic 
compulsory education finishes each 
day at one or two o'clock and that 
only the backward or lazy are 
brought back compulsorily for two 
hours special tuition in small classes 
in the afternoon. He declared that 
individuality is encouraged in the 
afternoons when the majority of the 
pupils seem to return, especially for 
school clubs—literature, language, 
art, botany, music, modeling, physi- 
cal training, all led by teachers who 
are paid extra for this work. 

He believes the universal scheme 
was devised because of the constant 
migration of large sections of the 
community from area to area. If 
there were no uniformity the fami- 
lies of migrants would continually 
find themselves lost in the varying 
methods of instruction. Instead, 
they can fit into a new school wher- 
ever they are. Every nation, and 
there are 38, each with its own 
independent government and min- 
ister of education, is expected to 
use the afternoons to encourage its 
own national culture, the study of 
history, literature, and art. 

Nowhere is attendance at the 
state schools provided for before 
the age of seven. The care of the 
child from birth to the age of 
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seven is under the administration of 
the Ministry of Health, not of Edu- 
cation. But although fees are 
charged for nursery schools and 
kindergarten, almost every infant 
seems to attend these, either in con- 
nection with the parents, factory, 
farm or housing scheme. We saw 
many of these toddlers and kinder- 
garten pupils, and all seemed clean, 
healthy, and happy. 

As late as 1932 almost a third of 
the adult population of the U.S.S.R. 
was illiterate, but in that year 
schools were opened throughout the 
U.S.S.R. for adult illiterates and 
semi-illiterates, and 14,000,000 at- 
tended them. Now illiteracy has al- 
most disappeared. The Soviets are 
getting on top of their educational 
problems. By the end of this year 
the “Ten Year’ period—with com- 
pulsory education from seven to 17 
yeats—is to be enforced in every 
large town, and for this 11,000 
large secondary schools have been 
built in the past four years. By 1960 
the Ten Year period is to be en- 
forced through the whole U.S.S.R. 

Where will they get the teachers? 
The universities are showing an 
equal activity and last year turned 
out 250,000 graduates. In Moscow 
University alone 1500 students are 
taking a three-years’ post-graduate 
course. 

In the U.S.S.R. the status of the 
teacher is definitely high, and his or 
her remuneration also relatively 
high. The teachers we met seem to 
live comfortably, and are in a po- 
sition to own their houses, if they 
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so wish, and I think this would be 
general among teachers. Their sal- 
aries are higher than doctors’ sal- 
aries. No distinction is made be- 
tween men and women, as in de- 
molition work, scavenging, and 
everything else. Complete equality, 
logically applied, occasionally jarred 
on my conventional Scottish out- 
look. 

The teachers are paid a basic sal- 
ary for three hours in the forenoon 
six days a week, but most teachers 
work 24 to 30 hours a week, and 
are paid by the hour for all work 
over the 18 hours. Periods are al- 
lotted for correction, and these are 
also paid for. A teacher beginning 
his teaching career is regarded as a 
learner, and every other teacher as 
well as the headmaster is expected 
to assist him in every way possible. 
Every new teacher is required to 
take a refresher evening course at 
the end of 5, 10, and 15 years. 
After this his status is established. 

Every teacher is automatically a 
member of the Teachers’ Union; 
and every member of the staff is a 
member of the School Union in 
which he teaches. These unions have 
a very considerable say in the edu- 
cational schemes of the nation and 
the publication of textbooks, and 
are consulted by the Ministries of 
Education on such subjects as the 
introduction of coeducation. Along 
with the Trade Unions they con- 
tribute towards “Palaces of Cul- 
ture,” and the general development 
of national and international cul- 
ture. e 
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So Many Factors Must Be Weighed 


Assignment, Transfer, and Load 
in School Administration 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


In Staff Relations in School Administration 


eitinemmein in small 
school systems can often be fairly 
certain of replacement requirements 
and expansion needs, and can as- 
sure the teacher candidate of a spe- 
cific teaching assignment once they 
are satisfied as to his qualifications. 
This is, however, one of the prob- 
lems which confronts school admin- 
istrators in school systems where 
large numbers of vacancies arise an- 
nually. Here there seems to be no 
simple procedure which wil! guar- 
antee equal protection to both board 
of education and classroom teacher. 

If the administration is to fill 
vacancies with qualified personnel, 
it cannot wait until the turnover is 
fully known; it must anticipate 
needs and be guided by population 
growth curves and past replacement 
data. In short, there must be some 
flexibility provided in making as- 
signments. 

Nevertheless, a few basic princi- 
ples should be kept in mind in as- 
signing newly appointed teachers to 
positions. First, the teachers’ pref- 
erences should be respected when- 
ever this is feasible. Teachers who 
have a strong desire to teach first 
grade—even if they are qualified to 
teach anywhere in the primary 
grades—are likely to be off to a run- 
ning start if they are assigned their 
preferred grade. A second consid- 
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Reported from Staff Relations in 
School Administration, 33rd Year- 
book of the American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA, 
Washington, D.C., Chapter II, 





eration is the teaching load. Too 
often new teachers are given the 
difficult assignments which experi- 
enced teachers are anxious to avoid. 
Whenever possible, it is the lighter 
loads which should be reserved for 
beginning teachers. Such protection 
does not need to be given to ap- 
pointees with considerable experi- 
ence. Such teachers should be able 
to handle a full teaching load. 

A third principle, which needs 
no elaboration, is that the superin- 
tendent of schools should be made 
responsible for the assignment of 
all personnel. This does not mean 
that he personally must administer 
this function. He may delegate the 
task of teacher assignment to an as- 
sistant superintendent or director of 
personnel. And, regardless of the 
size of the school system, the ad- 
vice and recommendations of prin- 
ciples and supervisors should be 
considered. 

The assignment problem is by no 
means limited to the original place- 
ment of teachers. It is often neces- 
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sary to transfer teachers in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. 
Sometimes the request originates 
with the teacher and sometimes 
with the administration. In small 
school systems it may not be neces- 
sary to draft detailed policies gov- 
erning transfer, but in most districts 
it is highly important that the con- 
ditions under which transfer may be 
made and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in administering it be deter- 
mined and made known to all con- 
cerned. 

A written statement of principles 
might be included in a handbook 
of personnel policies. Who is re- 
sponsible for handling transfer re- 
quests; what times of year may 
transfers be made; what steps 
should be taken once a request has 
been filed; what priority, if any, is 
to be given to experienced teachers; 
what safeguards should be estab- 
lished to protect both teacher and 
administration—these questions and 
other phases of the transfer prob- 
lems should be cooperatively de- 
veloped and adopted. 

What constitutes a reasonable 
service load still remains a highly 
controversial question. Not only is 
it difficult to reach agreement on 
optimum class size in the various 
grades and divisions of the school 
system, but the matter of how much 
time teachers should be expected to 
give to extra duties and responsibili- 
ties over and beyond that devoted 
to actual classroom instruction con- 
tinues to puzzle school administra- 
tors. 

A standardized work week for all 
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teachers is not the answer to the 
load problem. Professional em- 
ployes should not be bound by any 
time limits except those which ap- 
ply to the length of the school day 
—what time they are expected to 
arrive and the earliest time they 
may leave in the afternoon. 

Nevertheless each school system 
should be encouraged to study its 
load problems and, as far as pos- 
sible, arrive at a fair and equitable 
procedure. Local load studies, when 
cooperatively made by administra- 
tion and staff, can pave the way for 
statements and policy on what is 
expected of teachers in terms of 
duties and minimum hours of work. 
Although a complete job descrip- 
tion is perhaps impractical for most 
professional workers, statements of 
minimum expectations can be help- 
ful to classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and members of the 
board of education. 

The orientation of newly appoint- 
ed teachers is another important 
administrative responsibility. Ex- 
periences during the first few 
months of employment often con- 
dition the future efficiency of teach- 
ers, and it therefore behooves the 
superintendent and his staff to give 
careful thought to induction proce- 
dures. No single program of orien- 
tation can lay claim to perfection, 
but experience has convinced 
thoughtful educators that certain 
measures, if adopted, are vastly su- 
perior to a laissez-faire approach. 
School systems which consider in- 
duction an integral part of the in- 
service education program of teach- 
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ers rather than a separate adminis- 
trative problem are likely to achieve 
superior results. 

The objectives of an induction 
program should include both im- 
mediate and long-term goals. It is 
important for newly appointed 
teachers to settle down quickly to the 
work of the school; to become fa- 
miliar with the resources of the 
school system and the community; 
to develop the kind of social and 
professional contacts essential to 
satisfactory adjustment; to improve 
their teaching skills. Too often be- 
ginning teachers are afflicted with a 
feeling of fear and insecurity. Al- 
though it is highly improbable that 
during the first few weeks of teach- 
ing these emotional reactions can 
be overcome completely through 
any steps taken by the administra- 
tion, they certainly can be somewhat 
alleviated. 

There is no substitute for knowl- 
edge, and every sound induction 
program is based on the principle 
that the more the newly appointed 
teacher knows about the school sys- 
tem and its policies, the curriculum 
of the school to which he has been 
assigned, and the community, the 
greater his efficiency will be. It is 
equally important that newly ap- 
pointed teachers acquire a feeling 
of belonging as early as possible. 
The sooner the teacher becomes an 
active participant in school affairs 
and feels he is a regular member of 
the team, the sooner his full poten- 
tial will be released. 

Furnishing information is the 
first step in achieving the conditions 
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just noted. As soon as the contract 
is signed or an oral agreement be- 
tween the candidate and the school 
system has been reached, there 
should be a constant flow of in- 
formation between officials in the 
school system and the newly ap- 
pointed teacher. The school news- 
paper, recent central office and 
school bulletins, a copy of the 
teachers’ handbook—these and other 
materials that throw light on local 
school activities should be sent as a 
matter of course to teachers who are 
soon to join the staff. Moreover, the 
new teacher should be encouraged 
to correspond with his principal 
and the superintendent and to ask 
any questions relating to his job 
which may have come to mind since 
the appointment was made. As- 
sistance in finding suitable housing 
is provided by many school systems 
before the opening of school. 

A second step which a number 
of school systems have found in- 
valuable is the holding of a work- 
shop for inductees just before 
school opens. A few school systems 
attempt to acquaint the newcomers 
with the community and its re- 
sources during the workshop period. 
Sometimes civic organizations ar- 
range for a tour of the school dis- 
trict and provide a luncheon at 
which community leaders are intro- 
duced. This experience gives teach- 
ers valuable information and makes 
for a feeling of “at homeness” 
which contributes greatly to morale. 

Other steps are taken to speed up 
the efficiency of the newly appoint- 
ed teacher. Some school systems ar- 
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range for the inductee to have a 
specified advisor to whom he can 
turn for counsel whenever the going 
gets difficult. An advisory plan of 
this character makes it easy for the 
uninitiated to solve their problems 
without always having to seek the 
advice of the principal. Another 
plan calls for a seminar for newly 
appointed teachers where free ex- 
change of experiences occurs. Rep- 
resentatives from the central office 
and perhaps principals and experi- 
enced teachers participate in the 
discussion of topics of interest to 
newly appointed teachers. 

Another practice has as its pri- 
mary objective the improvement of 
teaching skill. It provides oppor- 
tunities for the new teacher to ob- 
serve excellent teaching both within 
and without the school system. 
Closely related to this is the prac- 
tice of using demonstration teaching 
as a means of improving teaching 
skills. One advantage of this su- 
pervisory device over visits to other 
classrooms is that the demonstration 
takes place in the newly appointed 
teacher’s own classroom where he 
knows the pupils and the setting is 
familiar. 

Special supervision of the work 
of new teachers is needed. In large 
school systems there is justification 
for providing a supervisor or con- 
sultant to work solely with this 
group. In this way, teachers can get 
help when they are most likely to 
need it, and the investment is al- 
most certain to pay big dividends 
over the years. Another practical 
consideration related to evaluation 
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is the decision as to which teachers 
to recommend for permanent status 
and which teachers to guide into 
some other vocation or to encourage 
to take jobs elsewhere. A helping 
teacher or supervisor can render 
invaluable service to the school sys- 
tem in appraising the performance 
and the promise of newly appointed 
teachers. Through early diagnosis 
and evaluation the problem cases 
are discovered and appropriate steps 
taken to remedy the situation. 
Nothing has yet been said about 
the new teacher's relationship to 
parents and to community activities. 
Certainly some guidance should be 
provided. Maintaining a balance be- 
tween professional responsibilities 
and those on the periphery is diffi- 
cult but essential if the new teacher 
is te succeed. Administrators should 
protect beginning teachers against 
the pressures of outside agencies 
and groups which frequently try to 
commandeer the services of young, 
enthusiastic teachers before they 
have mastered their teaching duties. 
These practices and procedures, 
although directed toward orienting 
the new teacher, have as their ma- 
jor objective the improvement of 
instruction and apply to some 
degree to all classroom teachers. 
Any enlightened program of in- 
service education has as its major 
objectives the extension of knowl- 
edge and skill and the development 
of a team spirit on the part of all 
workers. The program designed for 
newly appointed teachers should be 
viewed as a definite segment of the 
total inservice education program. ® 
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Pressures from Every Side 


What Can We Do about Snobbery? 


JosEPH K. FoLsom 


In National Parent-Teacher 


“Wear should we know about 
snobbery? First, that although it is 
offensive, it stems from the desire 
for status or prestige—something 
universal and inevitable and in 
many respects good. This desire 
for status may show itself in many 
ways, and, depending on how it is 
expressed, it may bear various 
names—pride, selfesteem, rivalry, 
envy, emulation, selfassertion. We 
need to recognize that all these 
expressions, desirable and _ other- 
wise, really spring from the same 
motive. Let us call it the status mo- 
tive. 

Russell Lynes, who has written a 
book about snobbery, helps us to see 
this unity by labeling the whole 
business, good or bad, snobbery. 
After he has convicted almost every- 
body except himself of being a 
snob, he deftly creates a category 
that seems to fit himself: the “‘anti- 
snob snob.” 

“Some people may now sit back 
resignedly, comforting themselves 
with the thought, “We're all snobs. 
So what?” But the problem cannot 
be dissolved by genial humor. The 
harsh fact is that some people try 
to satisfy the status motive in ways 
that may hurt others. And the re- 
sult is miserable human relations. 

But, you may ask, is there any 
human striving that is not a desire 
for some kind of status? Yes, there 
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is: whatever you seek without com- 
paring yourself with others. You 
can, of course relate yourself to 
others without comparing yourself 
with them. Not relationship to your 
fellow men but comparison, favor- 
able or unfavorable, with your fel- 
low men is the essence of the status 
motive. And the quality of that mo- 
tive will determine the good that 
may be in pride and the evil that 
may be in snobbery. 

Don’t we need to compare our- 
selves with others, so as to main- 
tain proper standards? I say no. If 
dress, for example, were freed from 
status pressure, a gitl would not be- 
come indifferent to her appearance 
or to other people. She would notice 
how other girls dress, but she would 
not feel bound by their preferences. 
She would dress to suit her own 
figure, her own sensitiveness to heat 
and cold, her own habits of work 
and play, and her own pocketbook. 

The status motive sometimes de- 
mands unreasonable conformity to 
the group you are with. It may even 
keep you from spending money in 
certain ways or from acting efficient- 
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ly. For example, in many communi- 
ties it compels the high-school stu- 
dent to carry four to six books, plus 
other sundry articles, under his arm 
in a crowded bus or on a slushy, 
slippery street swept by fresh north- 
west winds—when he might with 
far greater ease carry all this bag- 
gage in a brief case or a schoolbag. 

We should know, too, that many 
a child who has conflicts and has 
been deprived emotionally may de- 
velop an authoritarian pattern of 
personality. This type of person em- 
phasizes status, pride, power and 
security at the .expense of love, 
curiosity, and creativeness. And he 
may do so whether he is underdog 
or overdog. 

Exactly what conditions produce 
this type of personality? Psychol- 
ogists have been working on the 
problem, but our knowledye is still 
far from complete. Thoughtful 
parents and teachers, mulling over 
what we do know now, may feel 
that they themselves are responsible 
for whatever snobbishness their 
children or pupils show. Actually 
many causes of snobbery may lie 
quite outside their elder’s control. 

One thing, however, all of us can 
do. We can stimulate children’s 
curiosity, their interest in the world 
and in human beings. We can en- 
courage creative experiences. We 
can show them what it is to love 
one’s fellow men and thereby dem- 
onstrate that love casts out not only 
fear but competition and invidious 
comparisons. 

Parents can consider their own 
conversation at home—the influence 
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of casually spoken words, oft-re- 
peated phrases. Can parents teach 
their children democratic attitudes 
if their own conversation is full of 
malicious comment, innuendoes 
about neighbors, or warnings not to 
be like So-and-So? 

On the other hand, if parents 
convey to their children the feeling 
that each one of them has some- 
thing which no misfortune, nor 
comparison or competition can take 
away, those youngsters may grow 
up without a strenuous need to 
struggle for prestige. Every family 
can find plenty to talk about that is 
objective, constructive, and friendly 
toward the outside world. When 
unpleasant things must be said, 
parents can talk them over privately. 
Any group—-school or family—that 
tries to impart inner strength by dis- 
paraging outsiders is sowing the 
seed of future evil. 

Some parents violate democracy 
through their acts rather than their 
words. Perhaps they try using in- 
fluence or wealth to get a lazy child 
special attention at school. They 
may bring pressure to bear on teach- 
ers or principals for other personal 
ends. They may say that one man is 
as good as another, but what really 
counts to them is that one has more 
“pull” than another—and uses this 
pull to push people around! 

But suppose parents and teachers 
really fee] that they are teaching 
and living democracy in their daily 
lives. Can they be sure that chil- 
dren under their influence won't be 
snobs? Not necessarily. They will 
be less likely to develop snobbery, 
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but they may still do so, at least 
temporarily during their teens. That 
is the period in which influences in 
the school and the neighborhood 
count for so much—when a girl 
may be judged by how many sweat- 
ers she has, the number of formals, 
her weekend dates; and a boy may 
be rated high if he possesses the ap- 
proved number of sports jackets and 
drives a stripped-down convertible. 
Many adults must face this problem 
of teen-age, out-of-joint values. 
This leads us to another impor- 
tant point. Sometimes the best way 
of routing an evil is to expose and 
attack it publicly. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some effective cooperation 
among parents, teachers, students, 
textbook writers, and P.T.A.’s to 
discredit snobbery. This doesn’t 
mean a gentle ridicule of all snob- 
bishness in general; it means going 
after vicious snobbish situations that 
exist concretely in the community. 
In one place the big trouble may be 
with fraternities; in another, exces- 
sive allowances, dating customs, or 
teenagers’ use of the family car. 
You may have to start off with 
rules to govern these situations, pref- 
erably rules that young people have 
a hand in drawing up. Sociologists 
have learned one thing in dealing 
with problems of minorities: You 
cannot compel people to change 
their feelings toward another group, 
but you can compel them to obey 
certain rules of fairness and decency 
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in public speech and action. Such 
enforcement may—in fact, does— 
eventually bring about a change. 

Finally, young people and grown- 
ups both need to admit frankly, to 
themselves and each other, the pres- 
sures they do feel. Undoubtedly the 
generations will differ. David Reis- 
man, in his book, The Lonely 
Crowd, pictures the generation born 
before 1900 as “inner directed,” the 
present generation as “other direct- 
ed.”” That is, young people today 
feel less strictly accountable to par- 
ents and to early training and more 
accountable to their own contem- 
poraries—especially for standards 
on how to adjust, to make a good 
appearance, to be a “decent guy,” 
and so on. They are more sensitive 
to the opinions of their age mates, 
hence more subject to fads and 
fashions. And naturally the more 
extra money they have, the greater 
chance to indulge in idiotic crazes 
and conformities. 

This is also the time, however, 
when young people can, through 
discussion and teaching, learn to 
view these group influences ob- 
jectively and gradually free them- 
selves of the more unreasonable 
vagaries of teen-age fashion and 
opinion. Many of them may take 
some long steps toward indepen- 
dence of thought and action. Many 
may come a little closer to being 
“substantially great within  thy- 
self.” * 


@ He knows so little and knows it so fluently—Quoted 
by John Harold in Midland Schools. 





Does Everyone Need Phonics? 


What Research Tells Us about’ 
Word Recognition 


NiLA BANTON SMITH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Wor recognition, or “word 


perception” as we often call this 
phase of reading, is the most fun- 
damental of the reading skills. 
Without ability to recognize words, 
the reading process cannot proceed. 
Yet experimental research has not 
concerned itself with this aspect of 
reading until rather late in our his- 
tory. 

Delving into historical research, 
we find that during the beginning 
centuries of reading instruction chil- 
dren were taught to read by the 
alphabet method, and the only tech- 
nique which they were expected to 
use in attacking an unrecognized 
word was simply to spell it. By 
some mythical process, spelling the 
word was supposed to tell an indi- 
vidual how to pronounce it. 

This writer, in 1934, found that 
the use of phonics did not enter 
American reading instruction until 
after the Revolutionary War, and 
then it came in as a patriotic, rather 
than a pedagogic, measure. Noah 
Webster, who wrote the first series 
of American readers and.who was 
highly activated in terms of patriotic 
motives, sought some means of uni- 
fying the diversity of dialects which 
existed in the United States follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. The 
idea of teaching all children in the 
country to give the same sound to 
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each letter and to each of the im- 
portant groups of letters occurred to 
Webster as a means of teaching all 
young Americans to pronounce 
words in the same way. And so 
phonics was introduced vigorously 
in his Blue Back Speller and taught 
for many years for the purpose of 
unifying spoken language in 
America. 

Eventually, however, the patriotic 
emphasis on teaching phonics sub- 
sided, and teachers discovered that 


. learning the sounds of letters aided 


children in recognizing words in 
reading. Pedagogy then gave phon- 
ics a new function, that of helping 
children to attain independence in 
attacking new words while reading, 
and in this role, phonics has con- 
tinued in classrooms down to the 
present time. 

The years between 1840 and 
1860 constituted a period of vig- 
orous protests against the A-B-C 
method by educational leaders, and 
in some quarters against the method 
of teaching the sounds of letters. 
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During these years Josiah B. Bum- 
stead—in 1840—and Russel Webb 
—in 1856—began publishing read- 
ers based on the word method. 
Many school people were intrigued 
by the startling discovery that chil- 
dren could recognize whole words 
without knowing the letters and be- 
gan using this method. The major- 
ity of schools, however, continued 
to use the phonic method in teach- 
ing children to read. 


FOUR CATEGORIES 


So much for the historical re- 
search in regard to word recogni- 
tion. Although it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that experi- 
mental research has begun to invade 
this area of reading, there have been 
a number of significant studies. 


These studies seem to fall mainly 
under four headings: “How do we 
recognize words?” “Is phonics effec- 
tive?” “When should phonics be 
taught?” ‘What elements should be 
emphasized?” 

The earliest experimental studies 
in word recognition had to do with 
perception. They were conducted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
general nature of the word-recogni- 
tion process. While not directly 
concerned with phonics, these 
studies certainly pointed toward 
word analysis. 

A number of early researchers 
who have investigated perception 
seem to agree that, in the majority 
of cases, the general characteristics 
of a word are the clues by which 
it is recognized but that, when some 
unfavorable condition arises orf 
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when the words are strange or diffi- 
cult, additional distinctions within 
the word are required. As early as 
1925, the following aids to word 
recognition were identified: the con- 
text, the total configuration of a 
word, significant details of words, 
phonetic analysis, and use of the 
dictionary. At the present time we 
teach children the use of all these 
methods of attack plus another one 
recently added, the study of word 
structure. Phonics, however, is the 
only one of these which has been 
the target for much research. The 
effectiveness of teaching phonics 
has been challenged by many inves- 
tigators. 

Among the earliest studies re- 
ported in regard to the effective- 
ness of phonetics were those con- 
ducted by Currier and Duguid from 
1918 to 1923. After five years of 
experimentation with different pri- 
mary-grade groups, Currier report- 
ed: 

1. Phonetic drills have a very 
real value but are not essential to 
every child as a part of the daily 
program in primary grades. 

2. Phonetic drills should at all 
times be employed with discretion 
and adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual child or special group. 

3. Word-pronunciation drills 
have proved to be of much value. 

The results of other studies have 
favored the teaching of phonics 
strongly. Nevertheless, some have 
shown that there was less difference 
between phonic and nonphonic 
groups than between groups having 
different teachers. Good teachers 
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obtained unusually good results 
whether or not they taught phonics 
and vice versa. 

S. C. Garrison and M. T. Heard, 
working with four classes of chil- 
dren during their three primary 
years, concluded (in a study pub- 
lished in 1931) that children hav- 
ing phonics learned greater inde- 
pendence in pronunciation than did 
the no-phonics group. Harry L. Tate 
(1937), along with some others, 
has concluded that isolated phonics 
instruction has increased ability to 
recognize words but that it does 
not affect comprehension. Several 
others, however, have found posi- 
tive correlations between phonics 
and comprehension. 

Mildred C. Templin, who inves- 
tigated phonic knowledge as re- 
lated to reading and spelling in 
Grade IV, concluded in 1954 that a 
substantial amount of phonic knowl- 
edge had been acquired by fourth- 
gtade pupils. She also found that, in 
unfamiliar test situations, the poor 
spellers and poor readers applied 
their phonic knowledge less well 
than did good spellers and good 
readers, while the difference was 
not significant when phonic knowl- 
edge was measured in familiar 
words. This may indicate a real dif- 
ference in the ability of children of 
similar intellectual level to transfer 
what they know from one situation 
to another. On the other hand, it 
may be related to the various meth- 
ods of teaching. One wouldn’t ex- 
pect that isolated methods of teach- 
ing phonics would transfer as much 
as related methods. 


Other writers have found that the 
incidental teaching of phonics, in 
connection with children’s needs in 
working out words encountered in 
their reading, was superior either to 
the teaching of isolated phonics or 
no phonics instruction. 

In years gone by, phonics in- 
struction was begun on the chil- 
dren’s first day in Grade I, and in- 
tensive instruction in learning the 
sounds of letters and combinations 
of letters was continued all through 
the early and later first-grade period. 
At present the trend seems to be to 
provide some kind of phonics readi- 
ness program in Grade I but to de- 
lay more intensive phonics instruc- 
tion until Grades II and III. 


THE MENTAL AGE 


The research which has been 
done on phonics would seem to 
justify this delay. E. W. Dolch and 
Maurine Bloomster (1937) found 
many individual differences in re- 
gard to the mental age at which 
children were able to work profit- 
ably with phonics. Their general 
conclusion, however, was that a 
mental age of seven years was neces- 
sary for a child to make the best use 
of phonics. 

In recent years we have been 
hearing a great deal about auditory 
perception and visual perception, 
both of which are fundamental fac- 
tors in word-recognition. One study 
in this area, that of Helen A. Mur- 
phy and Kathryn M. Junkins 
(1941), is well worth noting. It 
involved three groups of children: 
an experimental group of pupils 
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which was given 30 auditory dis- 
crimination lessons as a part of the 
regular reading instruction, a sec- 
ond experimental group which was 
given visual-discrimination lessons, 
and a control group that continued 
its regular program of instruction. 
Auditory and visual discrimination 
tests were given to all groups at 
the end of six weeks. 

As would be expected, the group 
with auditory training excelled in 
this type of perception, while the 
group with visual training excelled 
in visual perception. The most im- 
portant result was the gain in the 
number of words retained of those 
taught. The experimental groups 
doubled their capacity, while the 
control group made little progress. 
Later experiments indicated that 
reading failures in the first grade 
were greatly reduced when a com- 
bination of training in both audi- 
tory and visual perception was pro- 


vided. 


Phunny Phonics 


In conclusion, we might say 
briefly that a survey of research on 
this subject tells us: 

1. It cannot be assumed that a// 
need phonics. 

2. Phonics is effective with chil- 
dren who need word-recognition 
help, but its greatest effectiveness 
is attained when it is taught func- 
tionally and is related to children’s 
reading needs. 

3. It is advisable to delay inten- 
sive phonics instruction until a child 
has attained a mental age of seven 


. years. 


4. Phonics instruction is most 
valuable at the second- and third- 
grade levels. 

5. The use of configuration clues 
and context clues should be sup- 
plemented with phonics. 

6. It would be well to give 
more attention to both visual and 
auditory discrimination in teaching 
all types of word recognition to 
children. © 


® Considering all the difficulties, perhaps we should be 
proud that we can read at all and thank whatever gods there 
be for our unconquerable souls. I, too, have smiled over the 
little girl who attempts to sound out cat, saying ‘“k-k-k- 
pussy!” At least, from the picture or the context she had the 
idea. But I put over against that the phonics boy who 
construed, “This is a worm; do not step on it,” into “This 
is a warm doughnut; step on it.’—James M. Spinning in 
The Nation’s Schools. 


e And then there was the music student who said he would 
play a composition by Paganini. When questioned by the 
teacher, the pupil pointed to the top of the page of music. 
The teacher looked—it said “Page Nine.”—From Bona 
Venture. 





It’s How They Feel 


Keystones of Good Internal Administration 


GALEN JONES and ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


In Keystones of Good Internal Administration 


adn intelligent person must be 
well informed. He must know many 
facts and be able to find out many 
more facts at will. 

But important as it is to be in- 
formed, few people act on informa- 
tion only. They act on their atti- 
tudes. They tend to behave as they 
do because of how they feel. 

This has been proved by findings 
of studies in social research which 
reveal a low correlation between 
attitudes and information. Informa- 
tion is not of first importance in 
assessing reasons for attitudes or for 
behavior. 

What implications for admini- 
stration do these studies have? First, 
staff members do not develop atti- 
tudes or sentiments toward their 
job, the whole organization, or the 
administrator only on the basis of 
information given them or memo- 
randa directed to them. Second, the 
administrator himself does not de- 
velop his attitudes or sentiments 
solely on the basis of information, 
though he is more likely to do so 
since he sees the whole organization 
from a favored vantage point. 
Third, the attempt to learn the atti- 
tudes and sentiments of staff mem- 
bers provides a good basis for esti- 
mating how they will tend to behave 
and act. 

Successful administrators are vi- 
tally concerned with asking them- 
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selves, ‘““What forces act on another 
person? Why does he behave as he 
does?” The potentials for improv- 
ing the work of the organization 
depend on the support given by em- 
ployes to the administrator. He 
must have their support for team- 
work effort. 

Successful administrators are 
aware that most problems are full 
of emotion and that emotions are 
not “‘logical.” Therefore, they are 
not deceived by the logic of a sit- 
uation. 

One measure of human relations 
is the comments people make con- 
cerning those relationships. Another 
is how they have reacted in actual 
situations to problems involving hu- 
man relations. It is often possible to 
compare people's emotions with 
their comments. 

Administrators who take for 
granted that they now the attitudes 
of staff members without careful in- 
quiry may be in for some jolts. By 
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virtue of his position alone it is 
doubtful that any administrator 
knows how his staff really feels. In- 
dividuals differ as to background, 
personality, personal objectives, ex- 
pectations, and values important to 
them. At their jobs they tend to 
work together in relatively small in- 
formal or formal groups; these 
groups of people in active daily 
contact with each other will be 
formed whether the administrator 
calculates their existence or not. 
Each group tends to perceive the 
whole enterprise quite differently. 
This difference in perception is diffi- 
cult to assess. But an attempt at as- 
sessment must be made for the staff 
to work as a team. 


THEY LISTEN 


Successful adiministrators desire 
to be democratic in their relations 
with the staff. By being alert to the 
stresses and strains that almost con- 
stantly affect members of the staff, 
they can get close enough to the 
staff to discover their attitudes, their 
aspirations, and their beliefs. 

Successful administrators spend 
more time on people than on things. 

When a group of teachers was 
asked, “What would you like to 
tell your administrator about im- 
proving staff relations?” the teach- 
ers said, ‘Administrators should 
listen more than they do!” 

Successful administrators recog- 
nize the importance of active listen- 
ing. They are aware that /istening 
is a social skill which develops 
through persistent practice. It calls 
for concentration and intentness on 
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the part of the administrator. Listen- 
ing is mot merely something that 
happens when you haven’t anything 
to say! 

In large organizations, staff mem- 
bers may be separated professional- 
ly, physically, and socially from the 
administrator and from each other. 
As the gap widens, emotional ten- 
sions tend to develop which operate 
against mutual understanding. 

Therefore, successful administra- 
tors focus attention on the attitude 
factors of their staff. They must 
know to the largest possible degree 
—What do staff members really be- 
lieve? How informed are they on 
matters on which they choose to act? 
What do they want most for the or- 
ganization? 

Answers to these questions can be 
obtained only by careful, sustained 
listening to what people have to say 
and by observing how they react 
in expressing themselves. If ad- 
ministrators cannot find out what 
the staff really thinks, walls of mis- 
understanding can grow higher. 

Successful administrators often 
cannot have daily personal contact 
with staff members. Therefore, they 
must develop a competence for lis- 
tening to the staff whenever the op- 
portunity is at hand. 

Successful administrators develop 
competence to listen by practic- 
ing certain techniques which involve 
(a) listening patiently before com- 
menting or interrupting; (4) post- 
poning tendencies to disapprove, 
admonish, or argue; (¢) paying at- 
tention to both the spoken words 
and to the underlying sentiments 
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that appear; and (@) helping a per- 
son to say what he has difficulty in 
saying unless assisted. 

They test their techniques of active 
listening by paraphrase, that is, by 
restating what the person has said 
and by asking him if this was what 
he meant. The speaker thus can 
check that the listener has under- 
stood. The technique of paraphrase, 
wisely used, clarifies the listener's 
interpretation of what has been said. 

Another technique used is to in- 
quire at the end of the conversation, 
“What would you recommend?” 
and “Can you tell how it could be 
done?” “Have you considered objec- 
tions?” “Do you think it will 
work?” The function of this tech- 
nique is to accelerate a flow of ideas 
and sharpen viewpoints. 

Use of case methods, in which 
actual or realistic situatio.s are dis- 
cussed and individuals are asked 
how they would proceed, provides 
another technique for active listen- 
ing. This technique is effective in 
giving administrators and staff a 
chance to listen, ask better ques- 
tions, and better solve potential or 
real problems. 


ALL THE ANSWERS? 


Successful administrators are es- 
sentially modest in dealing with 
their staffs yet firm in dealing with 
problems. They seldom make rapid- 
fire decisions. 

They desire to create a climate 
where people enjoy working. There- 
fore, they do not order them around 
or act in general like the central 
authority. Instead, they admit that 


they do not know the answers to 
every question, although they are 
confident they know where and 
ftom whom to get the answers. 
Moreover, they recognize that an- 
swers are sometimes not as 
portant as questions. 

They are‘ willing to say that they 
do not know when they do not 
know. They admit that one man can- 
not know everything even about his 
own specialty. So, they have a ‘‘stop- 
look-listen” attitude toward their 
own experience. 

They welcome sincere and con- 
structive criticism. When there is 70 
criticism, something is likely to be 
wrong with the administrator. On 
every problem they need someone 
who knows more about the problem 
than they do. Thus, “I don’t know” 
is not an indication of weakness or 
indecision so much as the starting 
point for finding out. 

Successful administrators foster 
considerable freedom within the ad- 
ministrative framework; they em- 
phasize ideas rather than person- 
alities; and they often like to 
de-emphasize rank. They give credit 
generously to others, knowing well 
that they, too, get credit for what 
other people do. 

They are neither proprietors of 
their job nor of the people under 
them. Instead they work to promote 
collaborative thinking, to secure par- 
ticipation by staff members, and to 
build an effective team. They are 
quarterbacks but they alone do not 
call all the plays for the team. They 
work in huddles. 

They are aware that administra- 


im- 
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tors once emphasized the expert ap- 
proach, spoke with authority, made 
absolute rulings, guarded jealously 
the policy-making prerogative, and 
nursed their prestige. They also are 
aware that successful administrators 
have turned away from the expert 
approach because it was found that 
that type of administrative aggres- 
sion did not pay. 


sponsibility for helping staff mem- 
bers to bring out into the open their 
feelings and attitudes toward ad- 
ministration. They say that we 
should hunt for our own answers, 
not for a scapegoat; that we should 
all ask not only why are things this 
way but also what is going on here. 
They believe that better decisions are 
likely when people gain awareness 


Today they recognize their re- through asking more questions. @ 


Administrative Advice 


© A good administrator is one who gives his teachers 
something to go on, something to grow on, and something 
to glow on.—From TEPS, Palo Alto. 


@ You can do a right thing wrong, but you can’t do a 
wrong thing right—From Business Briefs. 


@ Taking counsel of one’s pillow is a time-honored device 
that holds for schol problems as well as for other human 
problems.—From BEA Newsletter. 


@ When you feel dog-tired at night, it may be because 
you've growled all day.—From The Balance Sheet. 


@ Luck is what happens when preparation meets oppor- 
tunity—From San Francisco Classroom Teachers Journal. 


@ It is a mark of intelligence, no matter what it is you 
are doing, to have a good time doing it—From Midland 
Schools. 

@ People can be placed in three classes: The few who make 
things happen; the many who watch things happen; and 
the overwhelming majority who have no idea what has 
happened.—From The Physical Educator. 

@ The only difference between a rut and a grave is the 
dimensions.—From Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin. 

e Public relations might very well be defined as the art o. 
not treating the public like relations—From Enos Maga- 
zine. 


@ When you are right you can afford to keep your temper; 
when you are wrong, you can’t afford to lose it—R. Roy 
Keaton in Lion. 





How Much, When, and What to Assign? 


What about Homework? 


RUTH STRANG 


In The School Executive 


Jo give homework, or not to 
give homework—that is the first 
question. The answer depends on a 
second question: What kind of 
homework gets the results desired? 
Both of these questions must be 
considered with reference to the 
mental ability and age of the pupil, 
home conditions, the opportunities 
for study in school, and the stimu- 
lating nature of the curriculum and 
instruction. 

How do pupils of different ages 
and ability feel about homework? 
Their views vary greatly. Some re- 
sent homework. Others, especially 
able learners, take a _ reasonable 
view; they state clearly the kind of 
homework they dislike and the kind 
that is challenging to them. Pre- 
adolescents tend to complain most 
frequently about having too much 
homework. Adolescents are more 
likely to object to the time which 
homework takes off from the many 
other possible activities of their ex- 
panding adolescent world. If we 
listen to the pupils we can learn to 
modify our homework practices to 
meet their needs. Certainly we 
should consider the views of those 
who have to do homework. 

In addition to the pupils’ views 
of homework, it is also helpful to 
get the views of those who assign it. 
Arguments in the first six grades of 
the elementary school are that the 
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regular school program should pro- 
vide for all the studying that the pu- 
pils need to do, and that homework 
may deprive children of desirable 
social experience and outdoor physi- 
cal activities. 

In secondary school, many teach- 
ers and administrators believe that 
homework is an essential part of 
high-school education. There are 
increasing numbers of educators, 
however, who are skeptical about 
the value of homework as it is now 
assigned. Some advocate drastic 
changes in the amount and kind of 
homework given. Others would give 
up homework entirely. Some have 
suggested various alternatives to re- 
place homework. They recognize 
the need for experimenting to dis- 
cover what kind of home study, if 
any, will get the desired results. 

Teachers and administrators sanc- 
tion homework for different rea- 
sons. Some of these reasons are 
largely personal, influenced by vari- 
ous philosophies of education and 
various concepts of the psychology 
of learning. Some educators—and 
parents—still believe that it is good 
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for children to do something diffi- 
cult, just because it is difficult. They 
believe that by making a child do 
his homework when he would 
rather be watching television or 
having a good time with his friends, 
the parent is teaching the child to 
adjust to situations which he must 
face all his life. According to this 
view, homework has moral as well 
as intellectual value. 

Some teachers and parents say 
that if children, boys particularly, 
have homework to do, they will stay 
at home, not run around the streets 
at night and get involved in delin- 
quent behavior. This view implies 
that homework is the only worth- 
while thing children do at home. 
If this is true, it is a serious criti- 
cism of homes and schools; it im- 
plies that they do not stimulate pu- 
pils’ interest in worthwhile leisure 
activities. 

The positive side of this point of 
view, namely the association of in- 
tellectual pursuits with the home, is 
seldom recognized. If education is 
to continue throughout life, chil- 
dren and young people should be- 
come accustomed to spending some 
time at home in studying as well as 
in recreational reading. Whether or 
not this value of homework is re- 
alized depends on the satisfaction 
the pupil gets from it. If the home 
study is enjoyable and seems worth- 
while to the pupil, the chances are 
that he may continue to make simi- 
lar use of his home time in after- 
school years. 

Among those who advocate 
homework in secondary school are 
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some who believe the school day is 
not long enough to provide thor- 
ough, functional learning. To sup- 
plement the practice and instruction 
which pupils obtain in school, study 
assignments must be extended into 
the after-school hours. Another ar- 
gument for home study in high 
school is the development of study 
habits needed in college. According 
to this view, studying in the eve- 
ning in high school is important 
preparation for college or univer- 
sity, where evening study is re- 
quired. 

There are some educators who 
favor homework as an enrichment 
rather than a supplement of school 
experiences. Thus a number of ad- 
ministrators favor a modification 
rather than an abolition of home- 
work assignments. 


OTHER VIEWS 


Other educators express opposite 
points of view. They are against 
homework. They do not think it is 
necessary if the curriculum is sufh- 
ciently rich and flexible to afford 
stimulating experiences in the class- 
room and if the student receives in- 
dividual attention and help in the 
development of fundamental skills. 
They believe that homework assign- 
ments do not promote selfdirection 
and they think that homework 
usurps after-school hours that could 
be used more constructively in ath- 
letics, hobbies, and social activities 
which contribute to the student’s 
all-round development. They are 
convinced that if school children 
and young people spend most of 
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their free time in home study, they 
do not have a chance to get started 
on wholesome, permanent avoca- 
tional interests like arts, crafts, mu- 
sic, drama, sports, nature study, folk 
dancing, recreational reading, and 
the selective viewing of television 
programs. 

Preoccupation with homework 
may be a threat to the literary and 
musical aspects of the local culture, 
but we should also remember that 
leisure is not merely for recreation, 
fun, and television; it is also a time 
to pursue serious interests. 

These are only a few of the 
most common pros and cons of 
homework. Every one of them may 
be justified in some _ situations. 
What, then, is the modern view of 
homework? To some extent, all of 
the pros and cons enter into this 
view. The kind of homework and 
school conditions determine the 
value to the student. Homework 
may be important in augmenting 
school learning and developing the 
worthwhile use of leisure. Children 
and young people should spend 
some out-of-school time in intellec- 
tual activities. To establish habits 
of using leisure in this way, pupils’ 
initiative and responsibility should 
be simultaneously developed. 

This means that homework 
should not be specifically assigned 
by the teacher; it should be chosen 


Gems from School Essays 


Kocu showed great determination. He wanted to become a 
microbe. And he did . . . Friends should be good com- 
panions in good times as well as in bed—From High 


Points. 
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by the pupils. If pupils are to take 
initiative in studying at home, their 
school experiences must stimulate 
them to do so. Homework starts 
with a curriculum and methods of 
instruction that lead to further ac- 
tivity on the part of the students. 

In school they discover new prob- 
lems that can be solved at home, 
or see the need for knowledge for 
their school projects, or perhaps 
they find fascinating bypaths to ex- 
plore. Home study should be a 
part of the total education process. 

To do this kind of homework 
successfully, they need to be taught 
how to study—how to state a prob- 
lem, find information on it, suggest 
and appraise possible solutions, se- 
lect the best solution, and try it out. 
Such instruction is best given in 
every class as specific problems for 
home study arise. Cooperation in 
home study should be encouraged 
for its social values. Thus, sharing 
replaces cheating. 

A variety of home-study problems 
should be encouraged—‘‘research,” 
appraisal of radio and television 
programs, esthetic, _ handicraft, 
homemaking and farm problems. 
Some involve skill building; others 
require wide reading. If such study 
habits and interests are built in 
childhood and adolescence, home- 
work will have served its most im- 
portant objectives. * 
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That Daily Fight and Push 


Must There Always Be a Winner? 


CHARLES A. BUCHER 


In Your Life 


—4MERICA is rapidly becoming 
a nation of ‘‘winners.” Do we ever 
stop to realize what we are doing in 
always stressing the winner? We 
are glorifying and publicizing a 
few talented individuals at the ex- 
pense of the many. We are inter- 
preting success to mean blue rib- 
bons, trophies, high grades, purses, 
power, prestige, and material pos- 
sessions. Children are growing up 
with the feeling they must prove su- 
periority, have great influence, and 
be a winner rather than just partici- 
pate and live for the values inherent 
in an activity and in life itself. It 
is no longer enough to play; one 
must play to win, be a champion. 

The alarming and shocking part 
of this consuming desire to be “‘on 
top” is that the schools are largely 
to blame. The nation’s centers of 
learning are continually urging 
youngsters to prove themselves su- 
perior to their classmates. 

What happens to school children 
in this mad race for first place, 
prizes, awards, prestige, and power? 
Experts tell us that some children 
can participate in an activity and 
accept inability to excel better than 
others. Some take it as a matter of 
fact. Others become overly ambi- 
tious and frequently are high strung 
and nervous. They fight and push 
ahead, climbing and _ grabbing, 
never reaching the goal, never satis- 
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fied, continually striving to achieve 
and excel more and more. 

Dr. Arthur T. Jersild of Colum- 
bia University, noted authority in 
the field of child psychology, says, 
“Competitive attitudes acquired in 
childhood frequently make life 
harder at the adult level. A petson 
may be so driven that he is unable 
to enjoy his work or his play but is 
compelled instead with each new 
success to expend new effort in pro- 
tecting his reputation and in increas- 
ing his power.” 

On the other hand, the individ- 
ual who never wins often becomes 
discouraged and views himself a 
failure in the eyes of the world. 
He may give up entirely, throw up 
his hands and say, “It’s just no 
use.” Children lose the feeling of 
belonging and security and often 
take on a defeatist attitude when 
they fail to achieve in accordance 
with adult standards. 

There are other evils which make 
the practice of stressing the “win- 
ner” educationally unsound. This is 
true especially in the area of sports. 
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Undue pressure is placed on the 
participants, parents become over- 
enthusiastic, immature children be- 
come overstimulated, the health of 
the individual is overlooked, exces- 
sive publicity oftentimes is bad for 
the “star” contestant or the “‘star’’ 
team, unsportsmanlike play is re- 
sorted to, and a sound standard of 
values is disregarded. 

Stressing “‘winners” has had an 
unfavorable influence in interna- 
tional athletic relations. During the 
last Olympic Games, American 


sportswriters kept a day-to-day tally 
on points, playing up the rivalry be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, trying to give the American 
public what it wanted—a winner. 
The world criticized the Nazis for 
the same thing when the games 


were held in Berlin. 

The Olympics were never meant 
to be a contest to prove the superior- 
ity of one nation over the other. 
They were designed to promote in- 
ternational good will—not tear it 
down. As Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, founder of this modern interna- 
tional festival, said, “The important 
thing in the Olympic Games is not 
winning, but taking part; the essen- 
tial thing in life is not conquering, 
but fighting well.” 

This desire to prove superiority, 
engendered in the school, does not 
end there or with children aad 
youth. It carries over into adult 
years and distorts the real values that 
life has to offer. This is reflected in 
the stress on material possessions so 
evident in society, the desire to 
make the social register, and the 
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struggle to keep up with the Joneses. 

But the schools and parents can 
show young people what the real 
values in life are. Children then 
will realize that rewards do not 
come only to those who win first 
place. In fact, many benefits accrue 
from failing or making mistakes. 
And certainly, one should be able 
to make mistakes in school. That is 
a part of education. 

Boss Kettering, vice-president and 
head of research for General Mo- 
tors, is quoted as saying, “If only 
there were a million more boys be- 
ing taught what it takes to be a re- 
searcher, what a world this could 
be! Think of the poor kids, from 
the time they start to school, they’re 
examined three or four times a year, 
and if they flunk, it’s a disgrace. If 
they fail once, they’re out. In con- 
trast, all research is 99.9 percent 
failure and if you succeed once, 
you're in. Here’s what we ought to 
teach them: The only time you 
don’t want an experiment to fail is 
the last time you try it.” 

Schools should stress that the real 
values in life come from participat- 
ing. Instead of striving to be a star 
in a play, a child should realize 
that joy and satisfaction come re- 
gardless of whether he gets top bill- 
ing or is in charge of stage props. 
Instead of working only for the 
“A” in an English essay, youngsters 
should be more aware of trying to 
improve their ability to convey their 
ideas and thoughts to others. 

And, instead of being obsessed 
with the idea of winning a loving 
cup symbolic of supremacy, the 
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coach and team should be more con- 
cerned with the development of 
worthwhile skills, strength, of 
healthy bodies and sportsmanship. 
Everyone does not have to be a 
winner—the real values come to all 
who participate, not only to those 
who achieve first place. One does 
not have to justify his existence on 
this earth. This is one of the most 
important lessons that youth should 
get from schools. 

It is encouraging to find that 
some schools are recognizing the 
evils associated with the practice of 
always having “winners.” Some 
schools have discarded the old- 
fashioned report card with its “A’s’’, 
“B's”, and “F's” and are sending 
home descriptive statements of stu- 
dents’ progress. Schocls have “Play 
Days” when children from many 
different schools play together. The 
teams are comprised of students 
from every school. In looking back 
at such events, the participants can’t 
remember who won or lost, but they 
never forget the fun, joy, and social 
benefits of the experience. 

A superintendent of schools in a 
midwestern state was disturbed that 
only a few students were “getting 
the breaks” in school-activity pro- 
grams. His schools now conduct the 
kind of program in which every 
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student is given an opportunity to 
participate in dramatics, dancing, 
singing, art, archery, or one of the 
many other activities. ‘Everyone 
gets into the act,” he says. And, as 
a result, ‘‘they are learning to work 
out problems together; they are 
gaining respect for the achievements 
of others; they are . . . getting the 
kind of experience that will make 
them worthwhile, resourceful citi- 
zens.” 

Perhaps these are signs that in 
the years to come the success of a 
school will not be judged by the 
number of political leaders, business 
tycoons, and “All-American” ath- 
letes it turns out, but by the num- 
ber of well-adjusted, useful, and 
happy individuals it sends into the 
community. When this comes true, 
there may be fewer “A’s,” more of 
the games may be in the “‘lost’’ col- 
umn, and the newspapers may be 
deprived of some sensational news. 
However, at the same time, hospi- 
tals will lose a lot of patients, ath- 
letic stadiums will have fewer seats 
in the stands but more participants 
on the field, and Cadillac dealers 
will sell to the Joneses instead of 
those who are trying to keep up 
with them. Such a goal is a worth- 
while challenge for 20th-century 
schools. * 


(onrticr is part of life. To permit the child to experi- 
ence conflict and, with the help of the teacher, arrive at a 
satisfactory solution is part of the teacher's task. . . . As 
teachers, we should not be afraid of creating conflicts in 
children as long as they remain within the child’s capacity 
to master productively.—Peter Blos in Mental Hygiene. 





"I Feel that I'm Different from the Others” 


Students’ Problems 
Don M. WOLFE 


In The English Journal 


ids an English teacher faces his 
class of 30 students, intending per- 
haps that hour to teach them ad- 
verbs or to read a few passages 
from “‘Idylls of the King,” he often 
asks himself, “If I could look into 
the minds of my students just now, 
what would I find? What problems 
are they wrestling with? Are some 
one’s parents about to separate? 
Does someone here hate school, per- 
haps even this class? Is someone 
here desperately in love? Is some- 
one’s family hungry? What baffling 
questions are they trying to an- 
swer?” 


THE REALITIES 


If the teacher in some way can 
get answers to these questions, he 
will be bettet able to bridge the 
gap between life’s stark realities and 
the often artificial life of the class- 
room. To the English teacher few 
things are more crucial than bring- 
ing into the classroom discussions 
the realities that plague his stu- 
dents. For of all the keys to elo- 
quent and spontaneous expression, 
mone gives surer release than a 
conviction in the mind of the stu- 
dent that the topic he is writing or 
speaking about is by his own light 
a burning reality. Moreover, as a 
sensitive human being the English 
teacher realizes that the first step 
in the solution to any problem is 
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tracing its boundaries and meaning 
for comprehension by another hu- 
man being. 

How can the English teacher find 
out what problems are boiling in 
the minds of his students? One way 
is to ask them. This has been done 
by teachers through requesting 
anonymous statements of the prob- 
lems harassing students in their 
classes. The responses have been 
more frank and explicit than ex- 
pected. For example, in the spring 
and autumn of 1952 this experi- 
ment was tried in some 30 class- 
rooms in New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. The communities 
were metropolitan, suburban, small 
town, and rural. Some 1244 stu- 
dents, ranging from 14 to 18 years 
of age, gave anonymous responses, 
selecting one to ten problems as 
most vital. The ten most crucial 
categories were thus identified: 

1. School problems: passing or 
failing, too much homework, un- 
sympathetic teachers. 416 students. 

2. Personal problems: shyness, 
anxieties, fears, mervousness. 295 
students. 
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3. Family problems: conflicts 
about late hours, dates. 289 stu- 
dents. 

4. Boy-girl relations: dates, go- 
ing steady, popularity. 219 students. 

5. Money: inadequate  allow- 
ances, part-time jobs, etc. 144 stu- 
dents. 

6. Concern about the future: 
kind of career, failure or success. 
103 students. 

7. Recreation problems: failure 
or success in sports, need for a car, 
use of leisure time. 81 students. 

8. Problems of appearance: com- 
plexion, teeth, clothes, figures. 66 
students. 

9. Danger from world tensions: 
the draft, the Army, war. 66 stu- 
dents. 

10. Moral issues and _ ideals: 
smoking, drinking, lying, staying 
out late. 64 students. 

One student in every three identi- 
fied school problems as giving him 
more concern than any others. Most 
were concerned with passing. One 
boy or girl out of every four de- 
scribed a family conflict as his 
greatest worry. A surprising num- 
ber of students, one out of every six, 
identified boy-girl problems as 
causing them the most worry and 
trouble. Of the 219 students who 
wrote comments on this topic, 164 
were girls. In one ninth-grade 
group, 21 girls mentioned boy prob- 
lems, but only one boy mentioned 
a girl problem. Even on the junior 
and senior level approximately twice 
as many girls as boys expressed con- 
cern about this problem. 

But a large number of students, 
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almost one-fourth in all, were beset 
by a variety of fears and anxieties 
not directly related to school, home, 
or to love and romance. Many of 
these had to do with their own 
habits or personalities; some with a 
physical handicap. One in eight 
tated money troubles and part-time 
job troubles as the most crucial of 
all. Eighty-one students, 75 of them 
boys, ranked recreation problems, 
such as making an athletic team, or 
problems connected with driving a 
car, high on the list of troubles. The 
problems of appearance ‘ caused 
worry to some 66 students, 53 of 
them girls. One 11th-grade girl 
cited her two main problems as 
“how to keep one’s complexion free 
from blemishes” and “how to fix 
one’s hair.” 


THEIR FEARS 

A persistently recurring strain in 
the responses—one in every 12 
statements—was a pervasive tear 
and concern about the future. A 
number felt indecision about ca- 
reers. “What is the best way of 
finding out what job I’m best fitted 
for?”’ “Shall I be able to get the 
right kind of job?” A number of 
girls wondered if they should con- 
centrate on marriage or a career. As 
one senior girl put it: “Should I 
pursue a man or a career?” 

Sixty-six students—44 of them 
boys—showed a special concern 
about world conditions, the danger 
of war, and the parts they might 
have to play as citizens or soldiers. 
A number of senior boys wondered 
if they would be drafted to fight in 
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another world war. Only seven or 
eight students, however, mentioned 
the danger of atomic destruction, 
but these responses indicated acute 
fear and distress. 

About the danger of war, one 
senior boy wrote the following: ‘I 
do not want to waste my life fight- 
ing to prove that one man is right 
and one wrong, one system right 
and one wrong, when I feel it is 
possible for us to live [peacefully] 
in our part of the world and others 
to live in theirs.”” A senior girl set 
down this question? “In ten years 
will there be a world left to worry 
about?” A feeling of strain and 
worry about the future and the pres- 
sure of time one senior girl ex- 
pressed in the following way: 
“What can be worse than the feel- 
ing that there is not enough of any- 
thing? There is not enough time, 
enough love, enough opportunity. 
Time especially is rationed.” 

Among the 10 main response pat- 
terns, one in every 20 students 
stressed the necessity of a workable 
moral code, either personal or so- 
cial. These responses were thought- 
ful and troubled. The conflict be- 
tween moral code and nature’s 
needs one senior described thus: 
“We must be good; we must con- 
trol our emotions and therefore we 
are frustrated.” A number of stu- 
dents spoke of hating to deceive 
their parents. No student mentioned 
cheating in school as an ethical 
problem. The ethical search ranged 
from deceiving one’s parents about 
drinking and smoking, gambling, 
staying out late, fear of ‘morals 
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being degraded,” to social concern 
about discrimination, war, dislike of 
other nations, pursuit of a mature 
philosophy of life that could ex- 
plain glaring contradictions. 

In coping with the manifold 
problems mentioned here, the high- 
school student needs first of all 
the opportunity for writing and 
speaking. Only by describing his 
problem and citing dramatic mo- 
ments in which it harassed him 


most intensely, can a boy or girl be 
expected to objectify his experience. 
Among all his instructors, only the 
English teacher has the opportunity 
and the equipment to elicit this first 
step toward a mature selfanalysis. 


UNSIGNED PROBLEMS 


In initiating such a search for 
problem realities, teachers may well 
ask members of their classes for 
anonymous typed or printed state- 
ments such as those which formed 
the basis for the study which has 
been described here. Problems thus 
identified then may be presented 
anonymously for discussion by the 
class or by panels of five or six 
students each. The ideal problem 
for such a discussion is one besetting 
many members of the class—not 
one or two only—such as, “After 
graduation, should I get a job or try 
to go to college?” Or: “When you 
like a gitl or boy who doesn’t like 
you, what is a mature way to cope 
with the problem?” Discussions of 
such questions will almost invari- 
ably help the individuals in the class 
to grapple more constructively with 
their own particular problems. Fur- 
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thermore, such class discussions lead 
to many fruitful conversations 
among friends outside of class. 

After identification of several 
main problems in generalized form, 
the teacher may then call for per- 
sonalized descriptions of problem 
moments written in vivid concrete 
language. In this assignment no em- 
barrassment need arise for this rea- 
son: Each student is permitted to 
select his own problem which may 
be humorous, superficial, or pro- 
found. If any student wishes to 
avoid a boy-girl problem, a family 
problem, a deep-seated fear or anx- 
iety, he is free to do so and concen- 
trate on less dangerous ground. 

It may well be asked, “As fascin- 
ating as these problems are in 
themselves, why should the English 
teacher deal with them at all? Are 
they not the problem of the counsel- 
or or the school psychologist?” 
To this I would reply that as English 
teachers we have not fully realized 
either our usefulness to our students 
or our own feeling of creative labor 
until we have invited from each 
student an expression of his deepest 
feelings on topics that call on him 
to trace the roots of his personality, 
his obstacles, his conflicts, his 
values. Not until we as English 
teachers fulfil this aim will our stu- 
dents enrich their themes with the 
whole range of personality in the 
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same way that each great author of 
English or American literature has 
unfolded to his readers some of his 
deepest conflicts and ideas. 

The mere selflisting of student 
problems shows the tremendous gap 
that exists between the invitations to 
write and speak in the English 
classes and the problem realities of 
each individual student. Each stu- 
dent has a right to expect that he 
can write or speak about some deep 
realities of his life for this reason: 
Until he traces the conflicts that rack 
his brain and drain his emotional en- 
ergy, he has not realized the writing 
power and talent of which he is 
capable. When Emerson said, 
“Every man is eloquent once in his 
life,” he was too restrictive of man’s 
creative energies. Were he alive to- 
day, he might well change his dic- 
tum to read: ‘Every man is elo- 
quent each time he speaks from a 
deep cavern of himself as if to his 
only trusted friend.” Until Ameri- 
can English teachers assume, then, a 
responsibility for finding out the 
deep-running problems, fears, and 
obstacles of each student and en- 
courage him to express his feelings 
as freely as he can about each one, 
the student cannot find the natural 
level of his writing power nor make 
the first crucial step toward the ma- 
ture answers to the questions that 
rack his brain. . 


IN a recent school essay on ‘‘Parents’’ a small girl wrote: 
“We get our parents when they are so old it is very hard 
to change their habits."—From Texas Outlook. 





"I Become Indignant” 


Education in the Good Old Days 


THOMAS H. Briccs 


In The Educational Forum 


Cpucation in the good old 
days doubtless deserves some of the 
nostalgic praise that is given it. But 
I become indignant as well as 
amused when praise of the past is 
coupled with deprecation of present 
practices in our lower schools and 
colleges. In my mind there is no 
doubt whatever that my children 
were better educated when they left 
high school than I was when grad- 
uated from college. 

Recently I have been reviewing 
some of the textbooks that I used 
when in a private academy. (There 
was no public high school in my 
native state until 10 years after I re- 
ceived my baccalaureate, and none 
on Manhattan Island until two years 
later.) The Latin texts so empha- 
sized grammar that I should not 
fear to take an examination on it to- 
day, but they neglected the history, 
the Kultur, the mores of the Roman 
people; and the translations of the 
classics that we read were accepted 
if we got the literal sense with only 
occasional glimpses of _ literary 
values. The author of our Greek 
grammar apparently feared that 
some scholar might suspect his ig- 
norance if he did not include every 
exception to the Attic forms pre- 
sented; so he put them all in, 
necessitating mnemonic drudgery by 
bored pupils. 

We were fortunate in having an 
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English edition of the French Paul 
Bert’s simple, practical, and fascin- 
ating book on science, which was 
the precursor of the general science 
which, some 30 years later became 
popular in our high schools. It was, 
however, far from the laboratory 
sciences taught in all of our high 
schools today. Economics, music, 
art, and other such subjects were 
entirely lacking in our curriculum. 

In English we, of course, had 
grammar, which was really Latin 
grammar applied to our native lan- 
guage, with no recognition of the 
many important differences, and 
with little practical application to 
correct speaking and writing. Hill's 
Rhetoric gave us principles and 
rules that had little meaning to our 
immaturity. Once a week, on Fri- 
day afternoons, we were required to 
read original “essays.” These were 
never corrected and returned for re- 
vision. In Literature we used Swin- 
ton’s Studies in English Literature. 
William Swinton (1833-1892), a 
teacher and journalist, had retired 
from teaching in 1878 to devote the 
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rest of his life to the writing of 
school textbooks. Like ‘Peter Par- 
ley,” Noah Webster, John Lee Com- 
stock, and George Pynn Quacken- 
bos, popular authors of textbooks in 
the early part of the 19th century, 
he covered a variety of fields. He 
became the author of widely used 
texts on geography, spelling, gram- 
mar, history, and a series of readers. 
In 1880 Harper & Brothers pub- 
lished his Studies in English Litera- 


ture. 


THE AMAZING CONTENT 


This volume, which I studied 
more than 60 years ago, contained 
an introduction, in which the author 
declared that as ‘‘no subjects are 
less satisfactorily taught” than Eng- 
lish literature and rhetoric, he was 
attempting “to restore the twain to 
their natural and fruitful relation- 
ship.” The introduction contained 
an essay on “The Qualities of 
Style,” subdivided into Perspicuity, 
Energy, and Melody; a section on 
the “Types of Sentences,” and an- 
other on “English Vocabulary.” The 
concluding part of the introduction, 
which most influenced my teacher 
and probably others, was on ‘Fig- 
ures of Speech,”” which the author 
defined as ‘deviations from the di- 
rect and literal mode of expression 
for a greater effect. They are a form 
of speech artfully varied from the 
common usage.”’ Swinton then list- 
ed, defined, and illustrated, under 
four classifications, 20 so-called 
tropes. These the students were re- 
quired to memorize and to find 
illustrations in the selections later 
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assigned. The names of some of 
these figures would send a modern 
reader to an unabridged dictionary. 

After the stupefying introduction 
there followed an anthology of 40 
selections, not badly chosen, from 
Shakespeare to Thomas Huxley. Ten 
of the selections were from Ameri- 
can authors. 

But the notes and assignments 
were hardly such as to stimulate a 
love for literature. Of the 19 notes 
on “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ one 
asks “the kind of sentence,’’ 12 con- 
cern figures of speech, one directs 
pupils to ‘analyze this proposition,” 
one cites for comparison Words- 
worth’s “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,’ one calls for a defini- 
tion, two demand the meaning of 
sentences, and one requires pupils 
to find in the passage all words 
other than Anglo-Saxon in deriva- 
tion. 

Swinton was not alone during 
earlier days in emphasizing figures 
of speech. John Walker Valant 
Macbeth in his Might and Mirth of 
Literature, which Harper & Broth- 
ers published in 1875, presented 
and defined with illustrations more 
than 200, and Dr. Holmes in 
Rhetoric Made Easy (1755) lists 
250! Of course to modern minds 
many of these are absurd as effec- 
tive decorations to literature. 

Macbeth defines a figure of 
speech as “a deviation from the 
literal or from the more ordinary 
application of words; or it is some 
form of expression prompted by the 
mind in intense action.” He classi- 
fies these figures of speech into 
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three groups—of spelling or etymol- 
ogy; of syntax; and of rhetoric and 
then presents them in detail. 

To satisfy the curious I list a few 
of the more picturesque names of 
Macbeth’s figures, only five of which 
are included in the American Col- 
lege Dictionary: syllepsis, paradia- 
stole, hypallage, antiptosis, metalep- 
sis, hypocatastasis, epanorthosis, 
aposiopesis, osmiotelenton, oxy- 
moron, ploce, anadiplosis, epana- 
lepsis, epizeuxis, ecphonesis, hypo- 
typhosis, anacoenosis, catachresis, 


enallage. Classical scholars can with 
these words test the often-made as- 
sertion that a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek will enable one to ascer- 
tain the meaning of unusual words. 

When criticism of the schools of 
today that are attempting to uplift 


the entire youth population comes 


from a laudator temporis acti se 
puero or as more usual, from one 
judging past education by the suc- 
cesses of the selected few who be- 
came eminent in spite of the curric- 
ulum that they pursued, I recall my 
schooling, the textbooks that were 
used, and the kindly but ineffective 
teachers that I had. And I am not 
impressed by the criticisms. 

Like all informed persons, I am 
proud of the advances that our 
schools have made. They have 
faults, of course, but I have not 
only high hopes but also conf- 
dence that when the public assumes 
its proper responsibility to cooper- 
ate with schoolmen to define de- 
sired objectives of education and 
then furnishes adequate support to 
get these objectives achieved, we 
shall have even better schools. e 


The “Good Old Days”? 


@ THE teacher had asked her class the difference between 
a primitive man and a modern man. One of the brighter 
pupils answered: ‘When his wife talks too much, modern 
man goes to his club, while the primitive man reached for 
it.”—From Midland Schools. 

@ “SEVERAL school children in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
are critically ill because of the unsanitary conditions of 
‘earth-closets’ adjacent to the schools. The matter will bear 
ventilation.””—From an 1875 issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

@ It’s futile to talk too much about the past—something 
like trying to make birth control retroactive——Charles E. 
Wilson. 

@ WHEN Herbert Hoover was a boy, 99 percent of the 
boys who were not good scholars quit school at the end of 
the third grade. Hoover's former professors questioned 
whether he should go on and graduate because he was 
such a poor speller.—From The Indiana Teacher. 
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The Winnowing Breeze of Freedom 


Harvard and Government Security Policy 
McGEorGE BUNDY 


In School and Society 


if ene in time of all-out war, 
it has been the historic policy of 
Harvard University to emphasize 
the importance to the nation of 
open research in basic subjects; for 
this reason we avoid engagement in 
secret government research, and we 
do not accept responsibility for the 
administration of security clearances 
of any kind. 

This policy is intended to make it 
possible for Harvard to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge and the 
welfare of the nation. We believe 
that in the service of these overrid- 
ing responsibilities Harvard must, 
except in time of all-out war, avoid 
the hampering and restrictive im- 
pact of immersion in secret work. 
We know that other universities 
have decided differently, and we do 
not quarrel with their decision; 
technological institutions, in par- 
ticular, may face problems different 
from ours. But, with due allowance 
for exceptions, we believe that 
classified research should ordinarily 
be done “in government establish- 
ments or by contract with industry,” 
as President Conant stated in 1946. 

A university must be guided in 
all its decisions by a steady respect 
for scholarly excellence and total 
freedom of inquiry. This means 
that a university will make its ap- 
pointments without regard to some 
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of the things with which a security 
officer of the government must nat- 
urally be concerned. In genuinely 
sensitive offices, standards of secur- 
ity must be strict, and real doubts 
must be resolved in favor of the 
government, even though the per- 
sonal character of the individual 
may be above reproach. In the uni- 
versity, on the other hand, we start 
from a burning concern for indi- 
vidual excellence; we need men 
who are first rate as students and 
teachers of what they honestly be- 
lieve to be true. In our search for 
such excellence, once we are satis- 
fied that a man is not a rascal (a 
standard which in Harvard’s view 
excludes Americans who still sur- 
render to Communist discipline), 
we do not worry much about his 
politics, or his manners, or his team 
spirit. The moral standards of great 
scholarship are stern, but they in- 
clude a deep regard for the right 
of a colleague to his own honest 
convictions and his own choice of 
action. 

In order to do its own job of 
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teaching and research, a university 
requires not only first-rate men of 
all sorts, but also an atmosphere of 
freedom. In his inaugural address 
85 years ago, President Eliot de- 
sctibed the ideal university and put 
this requirement above every other: 
“Above all, it must be free. The 
winnowing breeze of freedom must 
blow through all its chambers. . . . 
An atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom is the native air of literature 
and science.” 


PHYSICAL BARRIERS 


This essential atmosphere of a 
university can easily be contamin- 
ated, in our view, by classified re- 
search contracts. Physical barriers 
are erected between one area and 
another, and corresponding fences 
arise in the minds of individuals. 
These fences interfere with the free 
exchange of ideas and mutual trust 
which are essential to university life. 
Secrecy affects a professor's relation 
to his colleagues, and also to his 
students, and it can readily create 
an attitude of mind that carries out 
beyond the locked doors of the 
secret laboratory. It is only too easy, 
in such cases, for the winnowing 
breeze of freedom to be replaced by 
staleness, fog, and suspicion. 

If university-sponsored contracts 
were the only way for the govern- 
ment to have the ‘help of our fac- 
ulty in its secret work, then perhaps 
our policy would have to be con- 
sidered, for in many fields Harvard 
scholars are in high demand for this 
sort of thing. But there is nothing 
in our policy which prevents the in- 
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dividual professor from participa- 
tion in secret work, at his own dis- 
cretion. For generations Harvard 
professors have been active as con- 
sultants and advisors, both to the 
government and to private inter- 
ests, and this kind of work goes on 
today, both in classified and un- 
classified areas; the men involved 
are numerous, and they represent 
many fields of knowledge, in and 
out of the natural sciences. In such 
relations the professor, of course, is 
governed by the security rules of 
whatever agency seeks his help. The 
Harvard administration has repeat- 
edly given special leaves of absence 
to individuals whose help was 
sought with particular urgency for 
secret government work, and we 
take pride in the contributions that 
dozens of our colleagues have made 
in this connection. 

But great as is the contribution 
of our scholars to secret work, we 
believe that their contribution to the 
national security through their own 
free and open studies at . Harvard 
is still greater. It is widely supposed 
that the only important science is 
secret and that somehow it speeds 
our progress if we lock things up. 
The truth is almost the opposite. 
The real scientific strength of the 
country is in free minds, trained by 
free teachers, and the national de- 
fense of the future rests on the 
depth and strength of open inquiry 
in many fields. Nuclear physics can- 
not be advanced under cover. The 
secrets that deserve protection are 
relatively very few, and important 
as they are, they are trivial com- 
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pared to the secrets still locked in 
nature. The free university is com- 
mitted to a steady assault on na- 
ture’s secrets, with all the weapons 
of the free mind. This is its basic 
mission and its proper service to the 
state. 

We are convinced, then, that our 
policy of open research is a sound 
one. We think it is good for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, good for 
the country, and good for us. 

The avoidance of secret work has 
left us free to attend to our proper 
task of encouraging basic research. 
In this work Harvard, like other 
universities, has enjoyed a large 
measure of support from the gov- 
ernment. Through grants and con- 
tracts our scholars have been given 
means to work on important prob- 
lems of all sorts. Our policy here is 
simple: We expect members of our 
faculty to engage in contract work 
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under Harvard auspices only when 
this work engages their concern on 
strictly scholarly grounds. We be- 
lieve that the interest of the govern- 
ment and the function of the uni- 
versity intersect in the support of 
this basic research, and we have 
given our full administrative sup- 
port to this development, which is 
among the major forward steps of 
the last decade. We believe that a 
steadily growing national program 
of basic research, through contracts 
unhampered by security require- 
ments, is not only a great reinforce- 
ment to the understanding of na- 
ture and to material well-being, but 
also a sheer necessity in the struggle 
for national survival in freedom. 
Without first-rate basic work, done 
in the open, and generously sup- 
ported, all the secret projects in the 
world will not save us in the long 
run. bd 


@ To deny the freedom of the classroom to discover, 
search, and publish the truth is gradually to close the doors 
of the laboratory. A society that attempts to put education 
and science and scholarship in straitjackets will find that in 
straitjackets there can be no movement, and that the result 
will be intellectual stagnation. .. . A society that encourages 
state intervention in the realm of ideas will find itself an 
easy prey to state intervention in other realms as well.— 
Susan B. Riley. 


e By academic freedom I understand the right to search 
for truth and to publish and teach what one holds to be 
true. This right implies also a duty; one must not conceal 
any part of what one has recognized to be true. It is evi- 
dent that any restriction of academic freedom acts in such 
a way as to hamper the dissemination of knowledge among 
the people and thereby impedes rational judgment and 
action.— Albert Einstein. 





Only One Chasm to Cross 


A Junior-High Division in the 
Elementary Schools 
ADELINE Hoop 


In The Clearing House 


Marv large school systems 
operate under the so-called 6-3-3 
plan, with separate buildings for the 
elementary, junior-high, and senior- 
high schools. The junior high, in- 
cluding grades 7, 8, and 9, draws 
its pupils from a wider community 
than the elementary but not as wide 
as the senior high. 

Since it was first organized (it 
had its beginnings about 40 years 
ago) it has shown characteristics 
like those of the senior-high school 
—departmentalized programming, 
electives, study halls, passing bells, 
and homeroom activities. To a cer- 
tain degree it has offered a terminal- 
education program in an effort to 
hold would-be drop outs. 

There are still many schools, how- 
ever, which continue to operate on 
the 8-4 plan. A recent study has 
listed several advantages of this. 
Some of them were: greater oppor- 
tunity to know and teach pupils as 
individuals; one gap to be bridged 
between elementary and senior-high 
school, instead of two, making ar- 
ticulation easier; allowing money 
to be spent on improving existing 
schools; and less departmentaliza- 
tion. The study also asserted that 
improved instruction was more im- 
portant than changes in the physical 
plant. 

Indianapolis, 


Indiana, with a 
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school population of about 70,000, 
continues to operate under the 8-4 
plan. Here, there has been resistance 
to the “junior”-high-school idea. 
Pupils at this level of development, 
it is believed, need a distinctly dif- 
ferent type of organization for 
maximum educational growth, not a 
“weakened replica” of the senior 
high, which will bridge a gap be- 
tween elementary school and the 
regular high school. 

In Indianapolis there are 85 ele- 
mentary schools and eight high 
schools. Since the programs of the 
seventh and eighth grades are some- 
what different from those of the 
first six grades, they are often re- 
ferred to as the junior high; al- 
though in most instances they are 
housed with the elementary school 
and the big separation comes at the 
ninth-grade level. 

In six elementary schools in In- 
dianapolis, the seventh and eighth 
grades are organized into semiself- 
contained groups. Except in the 
areas of industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and physical 
education, the pupils spend their 
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school hours under the guidance of 
one teacher. Together they plan 
activities, choose problems for in- 
dividual or group study, report the 
findings, discuss results, and eval- 
uate what they are learning. They 
work within the framework of the 
prescribed courses of study. As 
much as possible every subject area 
is Closely integrated with every other 
subject area. When specific teaching 
is needed, subject-matter areas be- 
come compartmentalized. 

Class periods are not sharply de- 
fined, except for the above-men- 
tioned special areas. Activities for 
the day vary with the interests of 
the pupils and with their individual 
needs. Rest breaks occur at con- 
venient stopping places; they may 
be walks to the restrooms and foun- 
tains, outdoor play, or “chatter” 
time in the room. 


DAILY PLANNING 


The day begins with a preview of 
things to be accomplished, based on 
previous planning and activity, and 
guided by the teacher’s knowledge 
of curricular needs. Planning in- 
cludes provision for the individual 
pupil’s requirements. Suggestions 
for extra-time activities are noted. 
Instruction may be given to indi- 
vidual pupils, to small groups, or to 
the whole class—whatever fits the 
plans for that day. At the close 
there is an evaluation period. 

It is felt that such curricular 
guidance as just described is espe- 
cially valuable at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade level. It allows pupil 
participation in planning guided by 
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the mature judgment of the teacher. 
It provides freedom of choice within 
controlled limits. It invites individ- 
ual initiative, yet stands ready to 
guard against unwise decisions. 

Under this kind of organization, 
basic skills become functional. By 
means of individualized testing- 
teaching-drilling programs, greater 
knowledge of pupil interests and 
wants, and program flexibility, the 
teacher can meet the reading prob- 
lems of each pupil more adequately. 
In turn, better reading brings in- 
creased learnings in all areas. Guid- 
ed by one teacher who knows the 
individual difficulties and who has 
time to give help when it is needed, 
the pupils show increased improve- 
ment in all communication skills. 
High educational standards can be 
maintained with a minimum of 
pressure. 

Individual needs can be identified 
and met. The flexibility of the pro- 
gram allows the pupil to concentrate 
his energies on his own learning 
needs. After six years of school 
learning, the junior-high level is a 
good time for an inventory of 
what the pupil knows and does not 
know. If his weakness is arithmetic, 
then he will devote more time to 
drill than one who finds arithmetic 
easy. The latter may use his time 
learning to express his ideas in clear 
English or to improving his reading 
skill. Most early adolescents are 
ready and anxious for such stock- 
taking. 

Although emphasis is on general 
education and not on specialization, 
the interested pupil is encouraged to 
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make individual explorations to find 
something extra to bring back to the 
group. He is encouraged to delve 
deeply into fields that intrigue him. 
As he shares his findings with the 
others, he grows in stature himself 
and gains prestige with his peers. 

Such extra activity may or may 
not be outside the classroom. 
Though often labeled homework, it 
is far removed from the practice of 
assigning drill lessons to an entire 
class. Then too, under the direction 
of one teacher, there is not so much 
overloading as in many junior-high 
schools. 


INDIVIDUALIZED GUIDANCE 


As the pupils get ready to leave 
the eighth grade and enter high 
school, they can be given more indi- 
vidualized guidance in educational 
plans for the future. The help of 
one person who knows them per- 
sonally—emotional needs, wants, 
and desires; educational strengths 
and weaknesses—promises better 
prepared ninth-grade entrants. 

Perhaps the keyword of such an 
organization of semiselfcontained 
groups is time. There seems to be 
more time for pupil counseling, 
more time to identify emotional 
problems, more time to advise, and 
more time to help him help him- 
self. There seems to be more time 
for closer daily pupil-teacher liv- 
ing. Good rapport exists. This 
makes for cohesion of the group, 


which in turn gives security to the 
early adolescent. 

This organization in the junior 
high is an attempt by teachers and 
administrators to meet the problems 
as they seem to exist today. In 
evaluation, the pupils and their par- 
ents appear very much in favor of 
it; the teachers like it too, despite 
the great amount of preparation re- 
quired ; the administrators find there 
are fewer problems within the build- 
ing when the homeroom teacher as- 
sumes so much more responsibility 
for his group. Whether such or- 
ganization will spread to other 
schools depends chiefly on whether 
teachers will be found who are li- 
censed to teach in many subject- 
matter areas and who are interested 
in trying it. 

In summary, educators in In- 
dianapolis have considered seriously 
the educational problems of pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
the light of studies made in adoles- 
cent psychology and of knowledge 
or organization trends in other 
school systems, they are trying semi- 
selfcontained classrooms. The value 
of such organization lies in its in- 
dividualized program—better 
knowledge of pupils for better 
teaching, more flexible programming 
for improved guidance. It follows 
that there should be improvement 
in the quality of education and in 
the quality of peer and adult rela- 
tionship. e 


No regular four-year public high schools were in exis- 
tence in 1952 in Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
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Don’t Cut the Horse Loose from the Cart 


Method in Science Teaching 


JoHN Dewey 


In The Science Teacher 


M ETHODS” means a way to a 
result, a means to an end, a path to 
a goal. In my opinion the end of 
science-teaching is to make us aware 
of what constitutes the most effec- 
tive use of mind, of intelligence; to 
give us a working sense of the real 
nature of knowledge, of sound 
knowledge as distinct from mere 
guesswork, opinion, dogmatic be- 
lief, or whatever. 

Obviously science is not only 
knowledge, but it is knowledge at 
its best, knowledge in its tested and 
surest form. A man may have a 
great deal of cultivation, a great 
deal of information—correct infor- 
mation at that—about things, but 
if he has never made a first-hand 
acquaintance at some point with 
scientific ways of dealing with sub- 
ject-matter, he has no sure way of 
telling the difference between all- 
wool knowledge and shoddy goods. 
He has no sure way of knowing 
how, or when, he is using his men- 
tal powers most capably. 

The ability to detect the genuine 
in our beliefs and ideas, the ability 
to control one’s mind to its own 
best working is a very precious 
thing. Hence the rightful place of 
science in education is a fundamen- 
tal one, and it is correspondingly 
important to see to it that methods 
of teaching are such as to fulfil its 
true purpose. 
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John Dewey, famed educator who 
died in 1952, was a former Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This paper written by him 
was presented at a session of the 
Department of Science Instruction 
(NEA) at its 1916 meeting in New 
York City. Reported from The Sci- 
ence Teacher, XXII (April, 1955), 
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When we pass from this gener- 
ality, it seems to be that the first 
need is to discriminate certain stages 
in the educational development of 
science. The first stage belongs, of 
necessity, to the elementary school. 
At this stage the purpose should be 
to give a first-hand acquaintance 
with a fair area of natural facts of 
such a kind as to arouse interest in 
the discovery of causes, dynamic 
processes, and operating forces. 

I would emphasize the phrase 
“of such a kind.” I think the chief 
defect, on the whole, in our present 
elementary nature-study is that, 
while it may arouse a certain inter- 
est in observation and accumulate 
a certain store of information, it is 
too static, and hence too miscellane- 
ous. By ‘‘static’’ I mean that obser- 
vation is not directed to some active 
process. No amount of information 
of this sort can supply even a back- 
ground for science. The underlying 
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point here can perhaps be brought 
out by reference to something which 
lies within the high-school program, 
namely, so-called “‘general-science.”’ 

Like the nature-study movement, 
the tendency to general-science 
courses is animated by a praise- 
worthy desire to get away from the 
specialized technicalities of a highly 
matured science. As an attempt to 
get back nearer to the world in 
which the pupil lives, and away 
from the world which exists only 
for the scientist, the general-science 
tendency has its justification. But I 
have the impression that in practice 
it may mean something different. 
It may take its departure from sci- 
ences which are already differen- 
tiated, and simply pick out pieces 
from them—some from physics, 
some from chemistry, some from 
physiography, some from botany— 
and out of this varied selection 
form something to serve as an in- 
troduction to sciences in a more 
specialized form. Now this method 
I believe to be of the static type 
after all. I believe it retains the 
essential mistakes of any method 
which begins with scientific knowl- 
edge in its already-made form, 
while in addition it lends itself very 
easily to scrappy and superficial 
work, and even to a distaste for the 
continued and serious thinking 
necessary to a real mastery of sci- 
ence. 

Another erroneous approach may 
be used. This is taken when the 
teacher’s imagination is so limited 
that he cannot conceive of science 
existing except in the definitely 


segregated areas, concepts, and 
terms which are found in books 
under the heads of “physics,” 
“chemistry,” etc., and who is thus 
restricted to moving within these 
boundaries. Such a person forgets 
that there is no material in existence 
which is physical or chemical or 
botanical, but a certain ordinary 
subject-matter becomes physical’ or 
chemical or botanical when certain 
questions are raised, and when it is 
subjected to certain modes of in- 
quiry. What is desired of the pupil 
is that, starting from the ordinary 
unclassed material of experience, 
he shall acquire command of the 
points of view, the ideas and meth- 
ods, which make it physical or 
chemical or whatever. 


THE APPROACH 


General science in the high school 
can be approached by a’ method 
which is dynamic. This occurs 
when the teacher who is himself 
an expert in scientific knowledge 
forgets for the time being the con- 
ventional divisions of the sciences 
and puts himself at the standpoint 
of pupils’ experience of natural 
forces, together with their ordinary 
useful applications. He does not, 
however, forget the scientific possi- 
bilities of these experiences, nor 
does he forget that there is an order 
of relative importance in scientific 
principles—that is to say, that some 
are more fundamental, some neces- 
sary in order to understand others, 
and thus more fruitful. 

While, then, he may take his sub- 
ject-matter from any of the ordinary 
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and more familiar materials of daily 
life, he does not allow that material, 
in its obvious and superficial form, 
to dictate to him the nature of sub- 
sequent study. It may be varnish, or 
cleansers, or bleaches, or a gasoline 
engine. But he never for a moment 
allows, in his educational planning, 
that thing to become the end of 
study; when he does, we have sim- 
ply the wrong kind of elementary 
nature-study over again. 

To him, as a teacher, the ma- 
terial is simply a means, a tool, a 
road. It is a way of getting at some 
process of nature’s activity which is 
widely exemplified in other phe- 
nomena, and which, when grasped, 
will render them more significant 
and more intelligible. While the 
student’s attention may remain, so 
far as his conscious interest is con- 
cerned, on the phenomena directly 
in front of him, it is the teacher's 
duty to see that he gets below the 
surface to the perception of what- 
ever is scientifically in the experi- 
ence. This need not be labeled a 
principle or law—in fact, if it is so 
labeled at first, the name “‘princi- 
ple” or “law” will be merely a 
label. But if further material is se- 
lected as a means of intellectual ap- 
proach and understanding, it be- 
comes a principle or law for him; a 
law of his own thinking and in- 
quiries, a standpoint from which he 
surveys facts and attempts to reduce 
them to order. 

This is the method which should, 
in my judgment, be used to teach 
secondary courses in science. Ideally 
such courses should be continuous 
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through the four years—or the six. 
, The great mass of pupils will 
never be scientific specialists. The 
value of science for them resides in 
the added meaning it gives to the 
usual occurrences of their every- 
day surroundings and occupations. 
Nonetheless, we want a high school 
which will tend to attract those who 
do have a distinct calling for spe- 
cialized inquiry, and one which pre- 
pares them to enter on it. 

I can sum up by saying that it 
seems to me that our present meth- 
ods too largely put the cart before 
the horse; and that when we do 
become aware of this mistake we 
are all too likely to cut the horse 
entirely loose from the cart and let 
him browse around at random in 
the pastures without going any- 
where. What we need is to hitch the 
horse of concrete experience with 
daily occupation and surroundings, 
to a cart loaded with specialized 
scientific knowledge. It is not the 
duty of high-school science to pack 
the cart full—that will come later. 
It is its part to make such a good 
job of hitching that every pupil who 
comes under its influence will al- 
ways find in himself a tendency to 
turn his crude experiences over into 
a more scientific form, and to trans- 
late the bare science he reads and 
hears, back into the terms of his 
daily life. When we do this we shall 
find, I am confident, that the crop 
of scientific specialists has increased, 
not diminished, and that we have 
educated a citizenship of men and 
women really intelligent in judging 
the affairs of everyday life. ° 





Viewpoints, Pro and Con 


Foreign Language in the Elementary School? 


DANIEL P. GIRARD and HERBERT F. A. SMITH 


In NEA Journal 


YES, says Daniel P. Girard— 


Our interdependent world re- 
quires that more and more of us 
Americans be able to communicate 
with citizens abroad and to under- 
stand and appreciate the culture of 
other nations. 

When properly taught, foreign 
languages can contribute a great 
deal to international understanding. 
By gaining familiarity with the lan- 
guage and by active involvement in 
situations that typify other cultures, 
children gain an appreciation of 
customs which otherwise might seem 
queer, even dangerous, because they 
are “foreign” an unfarniliar. This 
fostering of tolerance and opening 
of new vistas are important contri- 
butions to the child’s total growth. 

Why start languages in the ele- 
mentary school? Because a smatter- 
ing of foreign language is not 
enough. Only by starting language 
study in the lower grades can a fair 
degree of mastery be assured. 

There is another reason, too. We 
know that most children up to 12 
years of age can imitate accurately 
and learn one or more foreign lan- 
guages without selfconsciousness. 
This is the period when they learn 
quickly orally, when they readily ab- 
sorb vocabulary. 

Teaching foreign languages to 
children in the early grades is not 
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new in this country. But within the 
past three years, as communities 
have become concerned with the ris- 
ing need for better communication 
with other nations more and more 
have begun to offer foreign lan- 
guages in the grades. By the end of 
this year it is probable that more 
than 500 communities will have 
such programs. Already at least 
200,000 pupils in over 1550 schools 
are engaged in language study in 
the grades. 

Those who favor language learn- 
ing in the early grades find no seri- 
ous obstacles to overcome. Search 
will uncover former language teach- 
ers or language majors now teach- 
ing elementary-school subjects. 
Their selfimprovement can be hast- 
ened and continued through par- 
ticipation in. language workshops, 
use of tape recordings and discs, 
language films, and other linguistic 
resources, and possibly by travel and 
study abroad. 
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Availability of foreign-language 
materials is increasing. Appropriate 
language manuals and work books 
will be ready this fall. The Modern 
Language Association’s section on 
foreign language in elementary 
school has published bulletins and 
programs which give valuable help. 

Because of the relative time flexi- 
bility of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum, there are elementary teach- 
ers who say that foreign-language 
classes (usually three 20-minute 
periods a week) can be arranged 
within school time without interfer- 
ing with other offerings. Further- 
more, languages in the grades do 
not operate in a vacuum. There can 
be close relationship between them 
and other subjects, such as art, 
music, social studies, and sciences. 
These reinforce one another. 


We are not advocating foreign 
languages immediately for everyone 
in the grades; but only for those 
pupils who show special verbal skill 
and those who wish to study a for- 
eign language for personal reasons 
or because of parental encourage- 
ment. We have evidence that a 
sizable portion of the public favors 
languages in the grades and a grow- 
ing number of parents are eager for 
their children to have foreign-lan- 
guage training. 

By giving boys and girls the op- 
portunity to start study of foreign 
languages early, and the chance to 
study them continuously for a 
period of from six to eight years, 
our schools can prepare able, com- 
petent young linguists. These will 
become a precious asset for our 
country as ambassadors of goodwill. 


No, says Herbert F. A. Smith— 


HERE is fallacious thinking, it 
seems to me, behind the assumption 
that by teaching a foreign language 
in our elementary schools, we can 
reach the goals of world peace and 
understanding. 

It might mean a step toward 
peace if a facile use of the language 
were attained by any considerable 
segment of our population, and if 
these people could then establish 
contact with any great number of 
foreigners. But language facility in 
another tongue is not attainable by 
any significant number of children 
in an elementary-school situation. 
And only a very small proportion of 
our population will have even a 
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passing contact with the people of 
that other country. 

It is assumed further by those 
who favor foreign-language teach- 
ing in the elementary school that 
the language taught will be French 
or Spanish. But France and Spain 
are not countries that threaten our 
peace. If we are to follow the line 
of thinking which has been sug- 
gested, we should have to conclude 
that Russian and Chinese are the 
languages most suitable and desir- 
able for study in our schools. At 
this point the whole concept be- 
comes absurd, if not impossible. 

Foreign-language teaching is an 
area where thorough training of 
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teachers is of the utmost importance, 
and the amateur has no place in it 
at all. Our elementary-school teach- 
ers are not educated for it, and if 
such ability were required, it would 
add greatly to the onus of their 
preparation. But even if we were to 
suppose that well-qualified teachers 
are available, how feasible is the 
teaching of a language by means of 
two, or even three, periods of 20 
minutes or less per week? 

Our knowledge of psychology in- 
dicates that the teaching of a for- 
eign language in the elementary 
school is not well-advised. It is not 
that I am concerned with the confu- 
sion that might result in the child’s 
mind as the result of studying a 
second language. I refer rather to 
the fact that there is very little 
transfer of language from the class- 
room situation to the conversational 
level. Even with well-prepared 
teachers and liberal allotments of 
time, this generalization holds true. 
As these two factors decrease, so 
does the transfer of language. 

This is so because not so much as 
1 percent of our elementary-school 
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population has any more real need 
for a course in French or Spanish 
(or German, or Russian, or Chinese) 
than I have for training in ballet. 
If we face this consideration hon- 
estly, language teaching is an impo- 
sition on the child rather than an 
opportunity for him. 

In Quebec, where French is gen- 
erally spoken, there is a real need 
for English as a second language. 
And a similar need for French, or 
Spanish, may exist in parts of this 
country. But even where such a sit- 
uation exists, it is debatable whether 
it is wise to teach the specific lan- 
guage involved in elementary school, 
instead of leaving the task for the 
secondary school. Certainly there is 
no justification for teaching a lan- 
guage to elementary pupils in areas 
where no need for that language 
exists. 

The teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades takes time 
and money that might better be 
spent in more pressing areas. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice the more 
essential learning to teach a sub- 
ject of such doubtful value. e 


Jo date, objective, quantitative evaluations of foreign- 
language achievement at the elementary-school level have 
not been published. In one case a 25-percent increase in 
high-school foreign language enrolment was attributed to 
the elementary-school foreign language program. In another 
promotion of elementary-school graduates to more advanced 
courses in the junior-senior high school was cited as evi- 
dence of success. Evaluation is part of the experimental pro- 
gram now being conducted in Lawrence under a grant of 
$10,000 from the University of Kansas——Walter V. 
Kaulfers in Review of Educational Research, 
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Profits for both Town and Gown 


A Romance between Colleges and Industry? 


FREDERICK DEWOLFE BOLMAN, JR. 


In The Educational Record 


C oxteces and industry are to- 
day crossing glances with something 
like flirtatious charm in their eyes. 
Each side wonders if a romance 
might not provide desirable excite- 
ment, and each is whispering win- 
some phrases and putting on coquet- 
tish new looks with which to court 
the other. 


FOR GREATER BENEFITS 


The most publicized motives for 
a romance between colleges and in- 
dustry are the former’s desire for 
more dollars in the form of corpora- 
tion gifts, and industry's need for 
better trained intelligence at all 
levels of production and manage- 
ment. These two needs are real and 
deserve our careful attention. But 
perhaps we educators must first bar- 
gain less for general philanthropy 
than for specific investments in hu- 
man resources which will demon- 
strate the immediate as well as long- 
run benefits of colleges for industry. 
We should do all we can to bring 
the breadth of our interests and 
skills to bear on the productive 
forces within industry. Greater con- 
cern for grounds of romance be- 
tween colleges and industry should 
be primary. A review of the abili- 
ties and desires of colleges to ren- 
der greater public service, as well 
as the specific needs of industries 
for intellectual resources outside 
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their own walls, will then precede 
the broader discussion of financial 
assistance to higher education. 

How, then, can these two obvi- 
ously necessary institutions—col- 
leges and industry—collaborate for 
the benefit of each? 

There are many potential areas 
of collaboration between colleges 
and industry which may prove 
Zrounds for fruitful association. 
Many joint ventures are already be- 
ing exploited for mutual benefits. 
Other possibilities need greater at- 
tention than they now receive. 

Colleges have the advantages of 
centralized laboratories, objective 
techniques, and faculty-student re- 
sources usable for a variety of in- 
dustrial purposes. Pure research is 
limited to universities with adequate 
equipment and personnel, and in- 
dustry has already begun heavy in- 
vestment in the form of contracts 
with universities for research. Small- 
er colleges can be helpful in product 
analysis and many regular testing 
projects can be carried on within 
existing classes and be of educa- 
tional benefit. The colleges have 
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been immensely helpful in devising 
and administering tests and meas- 
urements for the employment and 
promotion of government, indus- 
trial, and large retail establishment 
personnel. 

Special scientific and technical 
programs for those seeking to enter 
an industry or for those already on 
the job have been developed in the 
colleges in conjunction with many 
industries. The colleges also can 
collaborate in education for the re- 
tirement from industry. Health 
clinics, personal financial planning, 
training for conversion of skills so 
that complete retirement may be 
postponed and advantages of years 
of experience not be lost to indus- 
try, development of creative and 
satisfying avocational skills can be 
handled jointly by colleges and in- 
dustry. Experiments in the broad 
area of gerontology are now under 
way because of the common inter- 
ests of large industries and college 
faculties. 

Industry can collaborate in cur- 
riculum planning. Collaboration 
need not be dictation. Many techni- 
cal fields have profited through the 
collaboration of the colleges and in- 
dustry. But what about the liberal 
arts? Both industrial and union 
leaders have a right—and therefore 
a responsibility—to join with aca- 
demic department heads to guaran- 
tee that the vitality of the liberal 
afts not wither through irrelevance 
and disuse. Common discussion in 
this area might lead to new insights 
for college and industry alike. 

Work-study programs, in which 
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students alternate every few months 
between academic studies and a job, 
indicate an area of collaboration be- 
tween colleges and industry insuffi- 
ciently explored as yet. Begun at the 
University of Cincinnati many years 
ago, such true cooperative curricu- 
lums have been restricted largely to 
engineering and technical programs. 
Only one liberal-arts college— 
Antioch—has demonstrated the 
value of such cooperative endeavors. 
Antioch graduates amply reveal the 
values of vocational orientation, in- 
tellectual and cultural application to 
concrete problems, emotional and 
social maturity derived from co- 
operative education. Society at large, 
and industry in particular, can here 
become .part of our educational 
media. Not enough other under- 
graduate units have. had the courage 
or ability to tackle the plan. 


THEIR DEPENDENCE 


Industries are dependent on the 
communities in which they exist. 
Joint study of the community by in- 
dustrialists, union leaders, econo- 
mists, and social scientists can lead to 
action which will raise the economic 
and social level—the morale—of 
the entire community. When indus- 
try and the college collaborate in 
civic improvement they make a very 
important contribution. Town and 
gown alike profit from their efforts. 

Colleges can make increasing use 
of the resources of industry for 
education. The industries can pro- 
vide classrooms galore where joint 
seminars of college faculty and in- 
dustrial and union leaders may regu- 
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larly examine, discuss, and evaluate 
techniques not only of production 
but of management as well. 
Fellowships for faculty members 
to work for a semester or 2 summer 
in business have been introduced. 
The colleges can draw increasingly 
on professional and technical man- 
power in industry for part-time in- 
struction within the academic cur- 
riculum. There has been an increase 
in scholarships sponsored annually 
by industry and the unions. 
Industry has used the facilities of 
the college, collaborating with them 
in the holding of institutes, such as 
the Jamestown Area Furniture Insti- 
tute participated in by the manu- 
facturers, a college of forestry, and 
the local college, with bimonthly 
seminars, visiting scientists in wood 
and wood finishes, testing and lab- 
oratory analyses, and so forth, aim- 
ed at developing better quality con- 
trol in the local furniture industry. 
Industry can collaborate with 
education through increased mem- 
bership on college advisory commit- 
tees, boards of trustees, and activity 
through their alumni groups. In at 
least one university a system of ad- 
visory committees in various indus- 
tries was established to make recom- 
mendations on special courses rele- 
vant to the industries, counsel stu- 
dents interested in entering those in- 
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dustries, and help place graduates. 
Membership on boards of trustees, 
if that membership is alert and ener- 
getic, offers colleges and industries 
the opportunity to become more 
conversant with each other's prob- 
lems. 

The areas indicated here are only 
suggestive as to some of the many 
ways in which colleges and industry 
may properly communicate and col- 
laborate. If market place and aca- 
deme are occasionally distrustful of 
one another, it would seem they are 
ignorant of one another, or else they 
defensively and mistakenly fear a 
loss of freedom in recognizing 
they are at some points contiguous. 
Recognition of proximity must come 
from both sides. 

The first step which the colleges 
can take alone is to present possible 
joint ventures to industries in their 
communities. Naturally only en- 
lightened industrialists are first to 
engineer opportunities and to dis- 
cover how our colleges may be a ne- 
cessity for competitive improve- 
ment. 

It is certain the educators must 
continue to ask: How can colleges 
and universities benefit humanity? 
This is a question which certainly 
includes the production line, the 
corporation board table, and a good 
deal else in our society. * 


HE Council for Financial Aid to Education reports that 
half of the nation’s colleges today are operating at a 
financial: loss and the major reason is that the average cost 
of operations per student went up 50 percent between 1948 
and 1953 while tuition costs rose only 21 percent. 





Dictation and Bosses Fall into a Pattern 


The Real Need for High Shorthand Goals 


H. H. GREEN 


In Business Teacher 


Jo get and hold a stenographic 
job, there just isn’t any substitute 
for shorthand skill. It isn’t every- 
thing, of course, but it is basic. If 
the skill isn’t there to begin with, 
the prospective worker doesn’t get 
a chance to show his alert mind, 
sterling character, and admirable 
personality traits. 

How much skill? 

The shorthand writer who can 
take dictation at 120 words a minute 
has sufficient skill to handle the 
dictation in almost any secretarial 
post. The 100-wam writer is limit- 
ed to the slower half of the jobs— 
and will have to stretch to keep up 
with some of the dictation even in 
these less-demanding positions. 

The writer who cannot come 
close to 100 words a minute cannot 
really compete for a good steno- 
gtaphic job. In days of general 
stenographic shortage, as at present, 
he can find employment; but he 
cannot compete for the superior 
openings, he cannot advance very 
far, and he will frequently be in 
distress when he takes dictation and 
when he transcribes his notes. 

Where do these figures come 
from? Not from asking businessmen 
how fast they shink they speak. 
Not from asking stenographers how 
fast they think their dictators talk. 
These figures came from an analysis 
of the actual dictation of a represen- 
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tative group of businessmen who 
were dictating their regular corre- 
spondence in their own offices to 
their own  stenographers. Their 
speech—word for word, with all 
the interruptions and directions and 
repetitions involved in actual dic- 
tation—was recorded exactly as it 
was uttered. Then, with the aid of 
an electronic timing mechanism, 
their dictation patterns were an- 
alyzed: the number of words spoken 
each tenth of a minute, the number 
and length of nondictation inter- 
vals, the nature of repetitions, the 
range of speeds—all these and many 
more aspects were tallied and an- 
alyzed, for each of 72 different dic- 
tators. More than 50,000 words of 
dictation, recorded in 732 minutes, 
were included in the study. 

The first thing revealed was that 
there are similar patterns in the 
pacing of all dictators. All dictate 
slowly, gropingly, at times. All 
speak fluently but cautiously or 
thoughtfully at times. All speak 
fluently and confidently at times. 
All sprint enthusiastically at times. 

But there are differences in the 
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dictation patterns of the different 
speakers, too. Any of these four dif- 
ferent paces, or phases, may appear 
at any point of dictation. It is not a 
matter of starting a letter gropingly, 
then picking up speed and ending 
in a flash. There is no such pattern. 
There is no one pattern. This is 
because the thinking and speaking 
habits of dictators vary greatly. The 
complexity of the problem that must 
be resolved by the letter will vary 
not only from desk to desk but also 
from letter to letter. The charts of 
dictation prepared for this study 
show no recurring pattern although 
they do show that each dictator 
does speak at the four different 
paces named above. 


WHAT IS AVERAGE? 


How fast, then, does the average 
businessman dictate? This, also, is 
a question which was given a care- 
ful analysis. The dictation of the 
businessmen included in this study 
studied at each of their four 
paces. From the maze of figures and 
different speeds this fact emerges: 
To the stenographer, the critical 
speeds are those the dictator uses 
30 percent of the time—when he is 
speaking fluently and confidently. 
Higher speeds are brief, lower ones 
are easy. And the “critical speed” 
referred to above—the confident 
pace—is, for slow dictators, 75 to 
90 wam; for average dictators, 85 
to 105 wam; for rapid dictators, 
100 to 125 wam; and for very fast 
dictators, 110 to 140 wam. 

What, then, has this study reveal- 
ed to be the desirable goal for short- 
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hand instruction? Before answering 
this question here are some consid- 
erations to be taken into account: 

1. When a worker leaves the 
classroom and goes on a job, his 
speed tends to decrease. This is off- 
set somewhat by the fact that the 
working stenographer becomes fa- 
miliar with the dictator's vocabulary 
and therefore finds that on-the-job 
dictation becomes easier—so long as 
he is on the same job. Few stenog- 
raphers ever write shorthand faster 
than the speed they developed in 
the classroom; so, teachers must dis- 
tinguish between the skill goals that 
qualify a graduate to get a job and 
those that will enable him to ad- 
vance to better positions. A low 
speed is forever a handicap to any 
career. 

2. Being able to take most of the 
dictation easily or fluently should, 
and probably does, contribute to 
better shorthand notes and there- 
fore to more facile transcription. 
The classroom standard of permit- 
ting 5 percent error in a test has no 
counterpart in an office; the work- 
ing stenographer has to get al] the 
dictation and to transcribe a// of it 
accurately. To put it mildly; excess 
speed never handicapped anyone. 

3. The eternal concern of the 
stenographer is to keep from lag- 
ging too far behind the dictator. 
The faster the stenographer can 
write, the closer he is to the dicta- 
tor’s words and the fewer words 
there are to “carry.” 

4. It has been said, perhaps ac- 
curately, that success and confidence 
are the bases of a desirable, ‘‘em- 
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ployable” personality. The greater a 
student’s speed, the greater will be 
the ease with which he manages dic- 
tation in the office and the more suc- 
cess and confidence that will be his. 
Certainly the converse is true: the 
slower the speed, the less the suc- 
cess and confidence and the more 
maladjusted the personality. 

All of this adds up to deciding 
that a little skill is not enough— 
that, as was stated at the outset, ‘To 
get and hold a stenographic job, 
there just isn’t any substitute for 
shorthand skill.” 

We know, now, that a speed 
range between 85 and 105 words a 
minute (the 85 for 5 minutes, the 
110 for three, this study has shown) 
is necessary for success as a stenog- 
rapher to an average dictator. We 
know that a range between 100 for 
five minutes and 125 for three min- 
utes is necessary to record the rapid 
dictator, and that the range of 115 
for five minutes to 140 for three 
minutes is necessary to work for the 
very rapid dictator. 

The study which has been de- 
scribed here has sought to give a 
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true picture of actual business dic- 
tation. It has enabled us to appraise 
our present goals of instruction and 
to evaluate the benefits that may re- 
sult from raising our goals. 

Do you know where that re-eval- 
uation will take you? To establish- 
ing 120 words a minute, for five 
minutes, as the basic goal of in- 
struction; and to developing a 
training program that will give 
most students the opportunity to 
reach that level of writing. For, if 
the average approaches the 120 
level, then most students will be 
able to qualify for, and to win 
promotion in, most stenographic 
positions; superior students will 
qualify for superior posts; and even 
the lesser skills will qualify for far 
more positions than they can with 
lower goals. 

For the emotional and vocational 
good of our students, we must help 
them to the highest possible speed 
levels of which they are capable so 
that never will they fail on the job 
or be limited in their opportunities. 

And that means 120 words a 
minute. ° 


<SHORTHAND is being taught at the University of 
Illinois by methods comparable to those of foreign language 
classes in which students begin with conversation in the 
tongue which they are learning. Professor Arnold Condon, 
head of secretarial training and commercial teaching in the 
College of Commerce, gives dictation and transcription of 
dictated material to his beginning students in their first 
lesson. Other methods of teaching shorthand do not include 
transcribing dictation until students have been given instruc- 
tion and drill in shorthand forms for extended periods. 
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Spiritual and Educational Bul- 
warks.—The American boy needs 
spiritual and educational bulwarks 
against possible enemy political in- 
doctrination. 

This is the opinion of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Prisoners of 
War. These bulwarks, the Commit- 
tee has indicated in a report to the 
Secretary of Defense, are needed by 
the American soldier as much as he 
needs good military training and 
equipment. 

The Committee was named to 
outline a code of conduct for 
P.O.W.’s. But the Committee took 
the opportunity to investigate what 
happened to our men who were 
taken prisoner. And here the Com- 
mittee found that new weapon of 
the enemy—brainwashing, or more 
formally, indoctrination. 

Many of the American prisoners 
failed in that ordeal because, in the 
words of the Committee, ‘the 
P.O.W.’s knew too little about the 
United States and its ideals and tra- 
ditions.” 

When the American P.O.W. was 
plunged into a Communist indoc- 
trination mill, the Committee re- 
ports, he had to tell what he knew 
about American politics and Ameri- 
can history. He had to read Marxian 
literature. He was subjected to lec- 
tures and discussions which de- 
nounced the United States. He was 
told that communism is the “‘salva- 
tion of the world.” 

The average P.O.W. was at a dis- 
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advantage in such a situation. Fre- 
quently, the Chinese and Korean in- 
structors knew more about Ameri- 
can history and politics than did 
the American boy. Furthermore, our 
P.O.W.’s had not been taught the 
fallacies of communism and could 
not give the commissars an argu- 
ment. They could not argue FOR 
Americanism, says the Committee, 
“because they knew too little about 
their America.” 

“Ignorance lay behind much of 
this trouble,” the report continues. 
“A great many servicemen were 
teen-agers. At home they had 
thought of politics as dry editorials 
and uninteresting speeches. Many 
had never heard of Karl Marx... . 
No wonder they were up against 
ae 

On the other hand, those 
P.O.W.’s with a knowledge of what 
communism was all about were able 
to expose it to their campmates and 
to stand their ground before the in- 
doctrinators. ‘Knowledge was a 
defense weapon,” says the Commit- 
tee. 


Planning Year.—This is “Plan- 
ning Year’ in the U. S. Office of 
Education. At least that is what 
Commissioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell calls the present period, 
which to some observers appears as 
a stand-still interval. 

Not many of the federal educa- 
tionists are taken into confidence by 
the Commissioner as to what is in 
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the offing. It can be reported, how- 
ever, that Dr. Brownell is using a 
good share of his time to develop 
research projects on the education 
of the mentally retarded and on the 
education of students having special 
abilities. The first of these was 
prompted by a Congressional com- 
mittee, which after an investigation 
of mental illness among adults, 
voted a small sum of money to 
focus the attention of educators on 
mental retardation among children. 
The second project—to help de- 
velop the abilities of the gifted—is 
an outgrowth of the nationwide de- 
mand for more scientific personnel 
and the threatened shortages in this 
field. 

Also under the spur of national 
demands and shortages, Dr. Brown- 
ell is working on projects designed 
to help states and local systems staff 
their public schools and colleges; 
and to provide better facts on 
school-construction needs and costs. 

Dr. Brownell is acting as his 
own “‘research director.” He is, how- 
ever, searching for a top-level man 
who can take over the direction of 
all research functions of the Office. 
When that man is discovered, Dr. 
Brownell will ask him to develop 
additional research projects which 
are of national concern, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Brownell. Among them: 

1. The schools’ role in prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 

2. The effect of automation on 
trade and industrial education. 

3. The educational uses of TV. 

4. The educational consequences 
of population mobility. 


State Boards of Education.— 
The state educational machinery is 
getting better. But with the im- 
provement have come new head- 
aches. 

The nation’s No. 1 authority on 
the 48 state educational agencies is 
Dr. Fred F. Beach, a specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education. It is 
on his authority that we list the 
ways in which state boards of edu- 
cation are growing in power and in- 
fluence. 

First, there is a trend toward the 
elected, rather than the appointed, 
state board of education. In 1945, 
only Nevada and Louisiana pro- 
vided for the popular election of 
state board members. Since that 
year at least five more states de- 
cided to switch to this more demo- 
cratic method of creating its top 
school boards. 

Second, the number of. state 
boards of education has increased 
from 38 in 1945 to 44 in 1954. 
“Significantly,” says Dr. Beach, “no 
state that had a board in 1945 
abolished it during the subsequent 
decade.” 

Third, vocational education is be- 
ing placed under the state board of 
education. The trend is toward a 
single board for determining edu- 
cational policy for the common 
schools as well as for trade training. 

Finally, ex officio boards and ex 
officio board members are slowly 
disappearing. 

So far so good. But something 
else is happening to the state board 
of education. Legislatures are giving 
it responsibility for operating many 
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types of state institutions—teacher 
training centers, schools for the 
deaf and the blind and specialized 
residential schools. 

Says Dr. Beach: ‘Adding operat- 
ing responsibilities creates a dual 
purpose board. It may multiply the 
work of board members not only 
twice but many times. It may divert 
their attention from questions of 
broad policy for the common 
school system to operating details 
for a single institution. There is 
danger that state boards of educa- 
tion may become so involved with 
operating responsibilities that they 
will be unable to carry out their 
policy-determining duties.” 

Some states are creating two 
agencies—one for public education 
and another for operating special- 
ized state institutions. But, if we 
may look beyond a bit, as does Dr. 
Beach: ‘This movement toward two 
major educational agencies may well 
be an intermediate stage. As state 
educational institutions come to be 
headed by regulatory boards; and as 
state programs of education increase 
in scope and complexity, legisla- 
tures may find it desirable to estab- 
lish a single educational authority.” 

This superior board over the two 
major educational agencies is slow 
in coming. Meantime, when issues 
and questions arise between the two 
state boards, who is to resolve them? 
“There can be only one answer,’ 
says Dr. Beach. ‘The state legisla- 
ture.” 


The Moral Value of Work.— 
“Every young person who would 
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achieve adult status must learn to 
work,” says Dr. J. Dan Hull, new- 
ly appointed head of a federal edu- 
cation service branch which serves 
both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Hull’s statement would be 
ample reason for stressing the place 
of work experience in the curricu- 
lum. But there are two additional 
reasons today: those who seek ways 
to combat juvenile delinquency and 
those who are concerned with help- 
ing the “slow learner” look upon 
work experience as means for 
achieving their goals. 

The Kefauver Committee on 


Juvenile Delinquency has taken con- 
siderable testimony on the relation 
of youth employment, or its lack, 
to juvenile crime. And although 
none of the experts who testified 


presented evidence that jobs would 
remedy youth misbehavior, they 
were in agreement that work “can 
have a moral value’; and that fail- 
ure to learn to work can be a factor 
in the making of some juvenile de- 
linquents. 

Meanwhile, an increasing num- 
ber of reports are reaching Wash- 
ington that school systems are 
adopting work experience plans to 
serve the overage, slow-learning 
junior- and senior-high-school boy 
and girl and that such programs 
please parents, employers, and the 
youth themselves. 

To find out just what types of 
work-experience programs are being 
carried on, Dr. Hull asked one of 
his staff members to look into the 
subject. The specialist, Dr. DeWitt 
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Hunt, has been able to identify 
eight types: 

Type One: Students are released 
from regular classes to act as teacher 
helpers, clerical assistants to teach- 
ers or principals, or as library work- 
ers. All work is done within the 
school building, without pay. 

Type Two: Students are assigned 
to public libraries, ““Y’”’ buildings, 
hospitals, and social-service agencies. 
All work is done outside the school 
building, without pay. 

Type Three: Students are re- 
ferred to business and professional 
establishments to act as “‘observers”’ 
or “student learners.’’ No pay. 

Type Four: Overage boys and 
girls in the junior-high school are 
provided with jobs which may or 
may not be related to their ultimate 


life vocation. They are paid for 
their work. 

Type Five: Similar to Type Four, 
except that it concerns senior-high- 
school students. 

Type Six: High-school students 


enrolled in business education 
courses are sent out on jobs in 
offices and clerical departments in 
stores. They are paid for their work. 
Type Seven: Students enrolled in 
cooperative part-time education 
courses are required to divide their 
time between work and class in- 
struction. Only those training for a 
lifetime career are permitted to par- 
ticipate. Students are paid and the 
entire program is subsidized by 
federal-state vocational funds. 


Type Eight: Students enrolled in 


distributive-education courses get 
jobs selling in stores or working in 
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other distribution establishments. 
They are paid for their work. Dis- 
tributive education is part of the 
federal-state vocational programs. 

Having identified the eight types, 
Dr. Hunt is now looking for names 
of communities where any of these 
work-experience programs are hav- 
ing “outstanding results.” If you 
know of one, send the name of the 
place to Dr. Hunt at the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


News Notes.—Visits to Wash- 
ington organizations and agencies 
which concern themselves with edu- 
cation, children, or youth resulted in 
these notes: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: “‘Uni- 
versal military training will prob- 
ably not come up again as a major 
issue. The new Reserve Forces Act, 
which President Eisenhower just 
signed, will bring the same result as 
UMT. It will, in about 5 to 6 years, 
subject every able-bodied youth to 
military training.” 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AS- 
SOCIATION: “The Russians do a 
much better job of teaching chem- 
istry to their youngsters than we do. 
The Soviets require all 13-year olds 
in cities and towns to take 33 weeks 
of chemistry, with homework, lab- 
oratory and independent experi- 
ments. In the United States only one 
in 13 high-school students takes 
chemistry.” 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION: “Apparently teachers are in- 
terested in research. Our leaflets on 
What Research Says to the Teacher 
are in great demand.” # 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Peoria, Ill.: Mark W. Bills, formerly 
superintendent at Kansas City, Mo., is 
now superintendent. 

Lakewood, Ohio: William B. Edwards 
has succeeded Martin W. Essex as super- 
intendent. He formerly was head of 
schools at Peoria, Ill. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Charles R. 
Spain, dean of the school of education, 
University of New Mexico, has been 
named successor to John Milne when he 
retires in July 1956 after 45 years as 
superintendent. 

South Bend, Ind.: Alex Jardine, form- 
erly superintendent at Moline, IIl., has 
succeeded Frank E. Allen, now director 
of athletics at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Kankakee, Ill.: Anthony Marinaccio, 
formerly superintendent at Mexico, Mo., 
is now superintendent. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Thomas N. Johns- 
ton, formerly principal of Fulton High 
School, has succeeded Wilson New, re- 
tired. 

Helena, Mont.: Clarence R. Anderson, 
formerly administrative assistant in the 
state department of public instruction, 
has succeeded Earl H. Fellbaum, now as- 
sociate professor of education at Montana 
State College, Bozeman. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Western New England College, 
Springfield, Mass.: Beaumont A. Herman, 
formerly superintendent at Northbridge, 
Mass., is now president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of Maryland, College Park: 
Vernon E. Anderson, formerly director of 
the Curriculum Center, University of 
Connecticut, has succeeded Wilbur Devil- 
biss as dean of the college of education. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
D. Willard Zahn, associate superintendent 
of Philadelphia public schools, has been 
named dean of the school of education. 
California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo: James A. Langford, 
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formerly head of the division of ele- 
mentary education in the University of 
Nevada, is now specialist in elementary 
education, and Ralph C. Collins, form- 
erly supervisor of student teaching at 
Eugene, Ore., High School, is now spec- 
ialist in supervision of secondary-school 
teachers. 

University of Chicago, IIl.: Herbert 
W. Schooling, superintendent of schools, 
North Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education 
and director of the Laboratory Schools. 

Columbia University, New York City: 
Stephen M. Corey, professor of education 
and executive officer of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, is now dean of 
the college. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


J. Dan Hull, formerly chief of the 
secondary school section, U. S. Office of 
Education, has been named director of 
the instruction, organization, and services 
branch. John R. Ludington, formerly 
specialist in secondary education, has 
been appointed chief of the secondary 
schools section. 

George H. Fern, formerly associate 
director of the education department of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, is now director, succeeding F. 
Kenneth Brasted, who resigned to be- 
come first president of the University of 
Dallas. 

Albert N. Jorgensen, president of the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, is the 
new chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. He succeeds 
David D. Henry, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Kenneth D. Benne, director of the Bos- 
ton University Human Relations Center, 
has been elected president of the Adult 
Education Association of America. 

Ormsbee W. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed chief of the newly created bureau 
of higher and adult education of the 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
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tion. The new bureau will also be re- 
sponsible for administering the programs 
in teacher education, teacher certification, 
veterans’ education and _ high-school 
equivalency. 

Lee J. Cronbach, professor of educa- 
tion in the bureau of educational re- 
search, University of Illinois, has been 
named president-elect of the American 
Psychological Association. He will suc- 
ceed Theodore M. Newcomb of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who became presi- 
dent in September. E. Lowell Kelly, also 
of the University of Michigan, is the 
retiring president. 

Worth McClure, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators since 1946, has an- 
nounced he will retire on July 1, 1956. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Robert L. Cooke, chairman of the di- 
vision of education, Wheaton College, 
Ill., at the age of 66. 


New Scholarship Program 
EsTABLISHMENT of what is said to 
be the largest independent college 
scholarship program in the history 
of American education was an- 
nounced early in September. The 
administration of the program is in 
the hands of a new nonprofit cor- 
poration, the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, Evanston, IIl., 
of which John M. Stalnaker is pres- 
ident and Laird Bell, chairman of 
the board. 

An annual nationwide search for 
talent at the high-school level, in 
which all secondary schools in the 
nation, public or private, will com- 
pete on an equal basis, is a feature 
of the new program. 

The new corporation has initial 
funds of 2014 million dollars 
through grants by The Ford Foun- 


dation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Ten million dol- 
lars of this amount will be spent at 
the rate of one million a year for 
four-year National Merit Scholar- 
ships to high-school students who, 
through aptitude testing and other 
means are judged most capable of 
benefiting from a college education. 

Eight million dollars of the ini- 
tial fund will be used through a 10- 
year period to match contributions 
received from corporations and 
other donors for the purposes of 
establishing additional scholarships. 
The remaining 214 million dollars 
will be used to cover the costs of 
administration for a 10-year period 
and to cover the cost of developing 
and operating a nationwide selec- 
tion program. 

Each scholarship granted will 
carry with it an annual supplemen- 
tal ‘cost of education” grant to the 
accredited college or university se- 
lected by the scholarship winners. 
The size of the college grant will 
equal the tuition award, except that 
tuition plus grant cannot exceed 
$1500. 

The first scholarships will be 
awarded before May 1, 1956, and 
the first winner will enter the col- 
leges of their choice in September 
1956. Only after the winners have 
been selected will their financial 
need be determined and the size of 
the scholarship stipend set. It will 
vary from a token minimum of 
$100 a year to full tuition and liv- 
ing costs. 

Mr. Stalnaker announces that it 
is imposible to estimate how many 
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scholarships will be awarded in 
1956 because the number of indus- 
trial corporations who may join the 
program almost immediately cannot 
be estimated. He said, however, that 
there will be at least 200 four-year 
scholarships granted. — 

Time, Inc., has already an- 
nounced a grant of $30,000 to the 
program to provide five scholarships 
to be known as the Time-Life Merit 
Scholarships. The grants were ac- 
tually made in 1953 when plans for 
establishing the National Mevit 
Scholarship Corporation were sti‘ 
in the formative stage. 

The Sears Roebuck Foundation 
also has announced a $600,000 
grant to establish the Sears Founda- 
tion Merit Scholarships for 100 
students. 


Last of the Preliminaries 

THE last of the state conferences 
on education, preliminary to the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, are scheduled 
to be held this month. The results 
and recommendations of these state 
meetings will be considered at the 
national meeting. 

More than 2000 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the White House 
Conference, including 1400 persons 
designated by the state and terri- 
tory conferences, representatives of 
more than 300 organizations which 
have worked to develop the pro- 
gram, and congressmen with legis- 
lative responsibilities and interests 
in the field of education. Neil H. 
McElroy is chairman of the 33- 
member committee appointed by 
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President Eisenhower for the con- 
ference. 


Double Tragedy 

THE EpucaTION DicEstT recently 
received the following letter, which 
we feel is worthy of publication: 
Dear Sir: « 

I have been a subscriber for your mag- 
azine for the 1954 and 1955 school years 
and have kept every copy of the maga- 
zine. But because of the disastrous Udall 
tornado May 25, 1955, our home was 
destroyed and all of my EpucaTION Di- 
GEST magazines were blown away. I 
wonder if you would and could replace 
these magazines as I so much wanted 
them for references. 

My father lost his life in the storm 
and all of our possessions are gone. 
Aside from my losing my father, I feel 
the loss of my school material very great. 

Zeppie West 
Udall, Kansas. 

The magazines were replaced and 
Miss West reports that the rebuild- 
ing of Udall is progressing at a 
rapid pace. 


WCOTP Conference 
How to raise the status of the 
teaching profession was the major 
question considered at the confer- 
ence of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WCOTP) in Istanbul in 
August. Delegates representing 
3,000,000 teachers in 40 nations at- 
tended the conference. 
International problems discussed 
included many already well-known 
in the U. S., including better teach- 
ers’ salaries, shortage of teachers, 
inadequate school facilities, improv- 
ing teacher training, and academic 
freedom. Optimism was expressed 
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by most delegates. Public awareness 
of the importance of education was 
cited as a most important step to- 
ward elevating the entire profes- 
sion. 


Exchange Teachers 

One hundred American teachers 
from 32 states left the United States 
in August to exchange positions 
during the 1955-56 academic year 
with 100 teachers of the United 
Kingdom. Including this year's 
exchange teachers, a total of 2026 
United States and United Kingdom 
teachers will have participated in 
the interchange program since its 
inception in 1946, according to 
S. M. Brownell, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


American Education Week 

Pans for the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 6- 
12, are underway in schools 
throughout the country. The general 
theme for the 35th observance of 
this special week is “Schools—Y our 
Investment in America.” 

Daily topics for the week are: 
“Your Investment in Character 
Building”; “Your Investment in 
Teachers”; “Your Investment in 
Classrooms”; “Your Investment in 
Fundamental Learning’’; “Your In- 
vestment in Better Living’; “Your 
Investment in a Strong Nation’; 
and “Your Investment Is Your Re- 
sponsibility.” 

A variety of helps to teachers and 
administrators planning special ac- 
tivities in honor of the week are 
available, including general plan- 
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ning helps, posters, lapel buttons, 
invitation forms, AEW seals, place 
mats, napkins, plays, scripts, record- 
ings, a movie trailer, and publicity 
mats. They may be purchased at 
production cost from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The NEA, American Legion, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are sponsors of the event. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 9-12, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents Conference, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Oct. 16-20, Association of School 
Business Officials, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 17-21, National Safety 


Council Congress, Chicago, III. 
Oct. 24, United Nations Day. 


Oct. 27-28, Educational Confer- 
ence sponsored by Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau and American Council 


on Education, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Nov. 6-12, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. I 1-13, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1, White House 
Conference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dec. 5-9, American Vocational 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 16-18, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 18-23, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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—_==——= New Educational Materials =——— 


Counseling in the Secondary 
School. Glenn E. Smith. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. Pp. ix + 365. $4.25. 


Described by the author as a basic 
text in secondary-school counseling, this 
book is designed to serve the interests of 
two groups of students. It provides 
teachers and administrators with an 
overall view of counseling and its sup- 
porting services and their respective 
roles in making the counseling service 
effective, and it provides students with 
an opportunity of exploring the counsel- 
ing field as a possible, area of education- 
al specialization. 

Emphasis is placed on counseling as 
the focal service of the guidance pro- 
gram. Though the contents include some 
essential materials of a theoretical and 
philosophical nature, the book is de- 
voted mainly to the practical aspects of 
the counseling service. 


Behavior and Misbehavior. James 
L. Hymes, Jr. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii + 
140. $3.00. 

Subtitled ‘“‘A: Teacher’s Guide to Ac- 
tion,” the author offers suggestions 
here on how to handle the pressing 
problems of classroom discipline skil- 
fully and effectively. Hymes equips the 
reader, in his clear, concise style, with 
tested techniques for teaching discipline 
both to normal children and those re- 
quiring remedial treatment. 

This book offers ways to channel the 
child’s energy away from misbehavior 
into positive learning experiences. 


Helping Children Learn. Peggy 
Brogan and Lorene K. Fox. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1955. Pp. 
x + 380. $4.00. 

A philosophy of teaching is appar- 
ent throughout this discussion of ele- 
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mentary-school teaching methods, The 
authors evidently do not believe that 
there is any one “right” way to help 
all children learn, but the text reflects a 
conviction that certain basic principles 
must provide a foundation for the teach- 
ing process. 

The authors show how to provide the 
kind of environment that promotes learn- 
ing through children’s genuine interest 
in the world about them. Effective meth- 
ods of helping children learn in the 
basic subject areas plus the meaning 
of creative living and how to plan for a 
creative environment are discussed. 


Ways of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. R. Murray Thomas. 
New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 
558. $4.75. 

Designed for prospective elementary- 
school teachers, teachers in service, and 
administrators who wish to inspect mod- 
ern ways of teaching elementary-school 
children, this book develops the idea that 
there is not one best method of teaching 
under all circumstances, 

Variables are given and methods are 
suggested so that the teacher may choose 
those best suited to conditions imposed 
by the nature of school organization and 
control, facilities available, quality of the 
pupil, and abilities of the teacher. 


Music by Heart. Lilias Mackinnon. 
Baltimore: Monumental Publish- 
ing Company, 1954. Pp. vii + 
141. $3.00. 

First published in England, Miss 
Mackinnon’s book outlining her musical 
memory method is endorsed by many 
famous musicians, Believing that playing 
from memory enables the musician to 
reach greater heights of expression, the 
author has used her knowledge of mu- 
sic and psychology to enable the indi- 
vidual to find out for himself his best 
way of learning. 

Teachers of public-school music, as 
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well as those with advanced pupils, will 
find this book helpful. 


Supervising Instruction in Second- 
ary Schools. Robert C. Hammock 
and Ralph S. Owings. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. xi + 316. $4.75. 


This book is a text concerned with 
improving instruction at all ievels. It 
presents the principles and techniques of 
educational supervision in their cause- 
consequence relationships. The problem 
is seen as involving not only the specific 
duties of so-called “supervisors” but as 
directly connected with all those con- 
cerned with the process of secondary- 
school education. 

Financing problems are discussed as 
well as methods for improving leader- 
ship and communication among the 
school faculty. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 

Health Secrets, Healthful Ways, Let's 
Be Healthy, Habits Healthful and Safe, 
Growing Up Healthily, and A Sound 
Body. Second Editions. W. W. Charters, 
Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. Pp. 230, 246, 275, 280, 302, and 
341. “Your Health and Growth”’ series 
for grades 3-8. 

Reading for Meaning. Grades 4 and 5 
(new) and Grades 6, 7, and 8 (revised). 
W. S. Guiler and J, H. Coleman. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1955. 
Pp. 56. $.88 each. Series of workbooks 
designed to improve speed and compre- 
hension in reading. 

Illustrated Games and Rhythms for 
Children. Frank H. Geri. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii + 196. 
$2.95. 

Favorite Tales of Long Ago. James 


McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


mene 5 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO EDUCATION 


. with ultra-modern new home now under construction 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 


No. 


112 By C. A. PROSSER and C. S. SIFFERD, Advises students 


how to analyze themselves and how to study occupations. Gives 
valuable information about job opportunities, and specific instruc- 
tions on how to find employment. Tells how to plan a program of 


self-improvement to qualify for promotion. 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


No. 115 By HELEN SHACTER. Gives fundamental principles of per- 
sonal and group relations. Discusses basic human needs and suggests 
personality adjustments to insure a happier life. $0.70. 


Clip this ad. Check 
books you would 
like on thirty 
days’ approval. 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


No. 170 By STEPHENSON-MILLETT. An 
interesting, readable book on social eti- 
quette. Brief, concise, complete. Cleverly 
illustrated. $0.70 


McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHI 
Dept. 321 








ce si Center Sts. 


Cloth bound. $2.50. 


TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 


To be used with “AS OTHERS LIKE YOU.” 
Two forms, A and B. Can be used as a 
pre-test and achievement test. Each form 
10-cents. 


McKNIGHT 


COM PAN Y 
Bloomington, Ill. 








OCTOBER 
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Baldwin. New York: Aladdin Books, 
1955. Pp. 150. $2.00. 


SECONDARY 


Principles of Secondary Education. 
Third Edition. Rudyard K. Bent and 
Henry H. Kronenberg. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. 
xiii + 542. $5.50. 

Physical Education for High School 
Students. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, 1955. Pp. 416. 
$3.00. 

Algebra Two. Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1955. Pp. vi + 506. $3.00. 

Getting Adjusted to Life. Howard E. 
Brown, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. xii + 459. $3.00. A 
ninth-grade text. 

Reading for Meaning, Grades 9-12. 
Revised Editions. W. S. Guiler and J. 
H. Coleman, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 





Company, 1955. Pp. 56. $.88 each work- 
book. 

Our English Language, Essentials of 
Modern English, Language Arts and 
Skills, and The Art of Communicating. 
Thomas C, Pollock, Marion C. Sheri- 
dan, Dorothy Williams, et al. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
Pp. 450, 445, 448, and 449, English 
series for grades 9-12. 

General Metal: Principles, Procedures, 
and Projects. Roland R. Fraser and Earl 
L. Bedell. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. x + 244. $3.50. 


GUIDANCE 


Partners for Health and Health Ca- 
reers Guidebook. Published by National 
Health Council. Available free from the 
Council, Box 1400, New York 1, N.Y. 

Small Business Enterprises for the 
Severely Handicapped. Revised Edition. 
Rehabilitation Service Series No. 320 of 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Pp. 152. Available from U.S. Govern- 


OUTSTANDING NEW PUBLICATIONS 








THE NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Emeritus Profes- 
sor American Studies, University of Manchester. 


I. L. KANDEL 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


CASES AND CONCEPTS 


Professor of Education and Director of the 
Center for Field Studies, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 


CYRIL G. SARGENT 


Lecturer in Education and Research Asso- 
ciate at the Center for Field Studies, Grad- 
vate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


EUGENE L. BELISLE 





























EDUCATION 


Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 


WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your Schoo! Choir, 
enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now avail- 
able, woven from color - locked 
Chromspun yarn for life-of-the-fabric, 
guaranteed colorfastness to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, 
moths and mildew. Wonderfully light- 
weight. Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR21 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57 








DIGEST 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.45. 


COLLEGE 


Introduction to American Public Edu- 
cation. Third Edition. Chris A. De 
Young. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955. Pp. xvi + 604. $5.50. 

Educational Psychology. Karl C. Gar- 
rison and J. Stanley Gray. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xix + 505. $5.00. 

Textbook of Healthful Living. Fifth 
Edition. Harold §. Diehl, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. 
xvii + 802. $6.00. 


GENERAL 


Following Graduates Into Teaching. 
Effie G. Bathurst and Jane Franset. U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
1954. Pp. iv + 45. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $.25. 

Evaluation and Education of the Cere- 
bral Palsied Child: New Jersey Study. 
Thomas W. Hopkins, Harry V. Bice, 
and Kathryn C. Colton. Washington, 
D. C.: International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1954. Pp. xiii + 114. 
$1.60. 

The Teacher and Mental Health. Pub- 
lic Health Service Publication No. 385, 
1954. Pp. 20. $.15 mple copy avail- 
able from Nationa! of Mental 
Health, Bethesda 14 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


16mm Films in Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A free descriptive list of films 
available from International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Educational Filmstrips, Slidesets, and 
Equipment. New 56-page co: ¢ 
catalog published by Society Vis 
Education, Inc. Divided intu tlree sec- 
tions: primary, intermediate, and junior 
and senior high. Copies available free 
from the Society, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, III. 


OCTOBER 





AM E REX- new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of ““Wear-Life’’ 


Full line of functional tables with finest use features 


New AMEREX metal-and- 
plastic tops on Unit Tables 
No. 528 and 524arestronger, 
yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic tops. 

A die-formed steel frame 
supports the plastic work- 
surface panel, which is 5 
times more resistant to wear 
than wood desk-top finishes. 
A continuous metal band 
fully protects all edges. 

Sturdy twin oval stand- 
ards assure stability, and 
conserve floor space by 
allowing closer spacing of 
units. Table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel ’ aod 
we atten Bees ‘Che | s3 No. 528. Has the famous, 

A : id exclusive 3--position, ““Ten- 
No. 368, is designed for good Twenty” top; 10°-20° slopes 
posture sitting, has hard- werkt aise ieee! aeaibiog for 
ened-steel, rubber-cushioned manipulative tasks. 
glides that protect floors. ges#eeer 
““Knee-action” keeps them a 
flat on floor when chairs are 
tilted. Send for folder on 
American Unit Tables. 








No. 524 


One-piece top with level surface 
permits placing units together 
for group work. Top lifts for 
access to book-box, has no-slam 
device, stuys in raised position 
without support. 


No. 329) 


Open-front economy table with 
flat top. Available with top of 
either Amerex hard-core plastic, 
or all birch plywood. 


green ling antet cAmeucan Sealing Company 
Full-upholstered—-the ultimate WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


in comfort, beauty, durability, 
acoustical benefit. With or Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
without folding tablet-arm. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS. 
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elping growing boys and girls 


grow up in reading... 
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THE NEW BASIC READERS 


for Grades 4-6 
GRAY * MONROE « ARTLEY © ARBUTHNOT 


All selections in The New Basic Read- 
ing Program have been chosen to help 
children expand their capacity to enjoy 
and appreciate good reading, to help 
them stretch their ability to read with 
ever increasing understanding—to help 
them grow up in reading. Interest in 
these good stories and in the unit 
themes around which they are centered 
makes it easy for you to lead your boys 
and girls into wide personal reading 
and important skill-building exercises. 


Free on request: “Helping MiddleGraders Move Ahead in Read- 
ing,”’ a 24-page booklet in full color, describing the new program and 
presenting a complete story and lesson plan. Ask for No. 455. 


Middle-Grade Texts, each with Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book 


The New Times and Places (4/1) * More Times and Places (4/2) 

The New Days and Deeds (5/1) * More Days and Deeds* (5/2) 

The New People and Progress (6/1) » More People and Progress*(6/2) 
*Ready in January 1956 


CHICAGO « ATLANTA 
DALLAS «+ PALO ALTO 


NEW YORK cott, Foresman and Company 


OE idee 





